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THE TRAINING OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


Tue word “training” in this connection is used advisedly. In a 
country where education is a matter of such easy acquirement and 
where the public is taxed so generally to provide facilities, there 
is no excuse for the presence in the army of uneducated officers. 
To say that a man holds a commission in the regular army should 
signify that he possesses education, training and courage. The ethics 
of West Point and the principles of honor and duty accepted there 
almost as a religion, have permeated the army for considerably more 
than half a century and are acknowledged as the keynote to its high 
standard, yet up to within a few years it was a common custom to 
say to cadets that the entire course was arranged to give them a 
mental training and a splendid foundation for their future career, 
but that no effort was made to turn them out as perfected officers. 
Young graduates of the Military Academy joined their regiments 
generally with a feeling that all the details of practical service were 
yet to be learned. The undesirability of this condition of affairs 
has been recognized and remedied. There is no reason why young 
men graduating from the Military Academy should not thoroughly 
understand all the practical details of their. profession, as well as 
they can be imparted to them in the brief time allotted for that 
purpose. 

All young men with military spirit and ambition cannot in the 
natural order of things secure appointments to the Military Academy, 
nor has that institution been able to furnish anything like the num- 
ber required for filling the vacancies in the regular army in the 
recent past. The large number of officers appointed from the volu:- 
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teers, the ranks and from civil life renders it especially desirable 
that a uniform system of training should be maintained for all offi- 
cers up to a certain point, beyond which individual capacity, personal 
ambition and professional receptiveness should be depended upon 
for further development. It was with a thorough appreciation of 
these facts that the Secretary of War published to the army his 
recent advice on the subject of preparation by the officers for the 
proper performance of their professional duties. 

The abolition of the lyceum system of instruction and the sub- 
stitution in its place of the officers’ schools at posts, the develop- 
ment of the General Service and Staff College and the establishment 
of the War College all tend to a coherent system for the training 
of officers. This entire system is thoroughly dissociated from any 
pedagogic idea and the practical and theoretical training of the 
officer must go hand in hand. It is fully recognized that an officer 
trained only in theory and who does not understand the practical 
application of all the principles of his profession in so clear and 
comprehensive a manner that he can use them in campaign or on 
the field of battle without a moment’s hesitation, is of little or no 
value to the country. 

The special value of theoretical training and historical study 
to the army officer is that it prepares his mind for practical appli- 
cation in such a way as to prevent him from drawing general con- 
clusions from particular examples in his own experience. There 
are exceptions to almost every rule, and if an officer expecting to 
rise to high command, as all officers of the regular army have a 
right to do, should draw conclusions and establish principles from 
incidents of his own career, it might lead him to commit errors which 
a broader reading and study would have caused him to avoid. 

There have been some remarkable instances where men without 
previous military training have established excellent reputations as 
general officers. They are always regarded both by military men 
and the public at large as exceptional cases which should establish 
no expectations for their future recurrence. The best work of armies 
depends upon systematic organization and methods, and these require- 
ments can only be obtained through trained officers. 

The history of our country evinces quite clearly that at the out- 
break of every war the same search takes place in every community 
for men who have had previous military experience and training. It 
thus often happens that many men who have long been dissociated 
from the practice of arms and many otherwise unfit men are seized 
upon with avidity, simply because they know more than those of 
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their fellows who know nothing of military matters. So far as the 
future is concerned, it is the desire and the full determination of the 
Secretary of War to establish a system of so rigid a character that to 
say that a man has held a commission in the regular army is to signify 
that he is an expert in the military profession so far as it relates to the 
duties of the grade in which he has served. 

Some years ago it was recognized quite generally in the service that 
the great training of the frontier was gradually losing its value to the 
army, as the Indians were becoming more settled upon their reser- 
vations, and that something would have to be done to keep officers 
from retrograding. In order to encourage officers to keep up to the 
high standard required in their professional work a law was enacted 
providing for examinations for promotion, up to the grade of major, 
beyond which no qualification was prescribed. Much criticism has 
been made as to the application of this law, because few, if any, officers 
were found disqualified, except physically, prior to the war with 
Spain. While this criticism might have been justified in some par- 
ticular instances, as a whole the officers of the army had been put 
through so many tests prior to coming up for their examinations for 
promotion, that they had little difficulty in establishing the fact of 
their fitness before the examining boards, and in the active service 
which followed the outbreak of the war with Spain, the officers, 
as a rule, acquitted themselves in such a manner as to receive the 
highest praise on all sides. 

The army generally had recognized for many years preceding the 
war with Spain that certain changes of organization were very desir- 
able, and, although repeatedly recommended to Congress, there was 
no public necessity confronting the country which was of sufficient 
importance to cause that body to pass the necessary legislation. The 
three battalion organization had been particularly demanded, though 
it was recognized that American armies have a way of winning 
victories in spite of bad systems, and in minor affairs they would prob- 
ably accomplish the same thing with no system, from sheer aptitude. 
Everything that could be done to perfect the organization of the line 
for the immediate future has been carried to a successful conclusion. 
The establishment of a detail system for the various staff bureaus 
has opened a wider field of training for line officers, because it is now 
possible for them to perfect themselves along various lines not directly 
connected with their own arm, with the expectation that they will be 
allowed to put their knowledge into practical application in some 
one of the various staff departments. 

The theory of the present system, as recently established, is that 
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there should be a certain training and responsibility attached to the 
various grades, and that each officer should be required to begin with 
the elementary instruction and continue in it until his fitness and 
knowledge are certified to by competent boards of his fellow officers 
interested in giving him the necessary instruction, and upholding a 
proper standard and tone in the service. It is assumted that every 
officer who has passed the preliminary examination required of him 
before entry into the service, can, by application, acquit himself credit- 
ably in the post schools for officers. It will be impracticable for alt 
officers to pass from the post schools to the service schools, but by 
shortening the course to one year, at the General Service and Staff 
College, a very much larger number can be trained than was formerly 
possible. It is contemplated, in addition to the service schools, that 
department commanders: shall be authorized to establish post schools 
at the larger posts in the various departments, to which young offi- 
cers serving at small posts may be ordered during certain periods, 
so that they may receive instruction conjointly with their fellows. 
This will give the advantage of companionship and competition in the 
various classes which will make the work more interesting to the 
officers, as well as to the instructors. 

It has been clearly recognized that the present status of our 
country before the world makes it absolutely necessary that prep- 
aration for war should be more general than ever. Our position in 
international affairs is one of prominence which cannot be shirked 
and which demands a clear conception from a military point of view 
of the duties which will be forced upon us by reason of the great 
and constant conflict over commercial supremacy. Modern transpor- 
tation facilities have become so vast that wars between civilized 
nations should, in future, be short, sharp and decisive. The lingering 
guerrilla warfare of South Africa and the Philippines affords no 
argument to the contrary. Such methods bring devastation and suf- 
fering upon a defeated people, not only from legitimate opponents, 
but through the operations of the criminal classes of their own nation- 
ality, who seize such opportunities to prey upon the defenseless. It 
is a very common trait, even amongst intelligent people, to applaud 
the methods employed by the Boers, and if the Confederates at the 
close of the Civil War had adopted such tactics, doubtless other 
nations would have seen something to admire in their refusal to ac- 
knowledge defeat. Can any really intelligent soldier doubt the cor- 
rectness of the advice and example of Robert E. Lee in the supreme 


moment of danger? 
It is remarkable and incomprehensible that there has never heen 
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a body of officers in our country made responsible for our military 
policy, nor for the preparation of plans of campaign and for national 
defense. It is true we have had the Ordnance and Fortification Board 
to devise a system of coast defenses, but the mere building of fortifica- 
tions and mounting of guns does not form the defense of our coasts 
and frontiers as a whole. As a matter of fact, the organization of 
brigades, divisions and corps in our army has seldom been under- 
taken except when war is actually upon the country, and then the 
selection of commanders and staff officers is always the result of 
expediency rather than of previously determined merit. American 
character has hitherto caused us to rise superior to this absence of 
system, and success has rendered us somewhat blind to our needs. 

It is most unwise to ask legislation for any correction of defects 
in our system where it is possible to apply a remedy through execu- 
tive action. So many laws have been injected into the statute books 
in regard to the various administrative and supply bureaus of the 
army, that it is quite impossible to correct them except by a general 
law establishing a staff corps with a chief who shall administer affairs 
for the benefit of the service as a whole rather than for the accom- 
plishment of the purpose for which any particular bureau has been 
created. 

The idea has steadily grown upon the army that to accomplish 
good results and to produce the highest degree of training for war, 
a general staff corps will be necessary. Such a corps possessing the 
authority of law for its existence, and recruited from the highest 
trained officers of the service as a whole, cuuld prepare in advance 
a mass of information and detailed plans for the general officers 
who are to command in the defense of our frontiers as well as for 
those who would be placed in command of expeditions or separate 
armies, and to arrange beforehand for the establishment of proper 
depots for supplies essential to the success of contemplated cam- 
paigns. The war business of a nation requires trained men just as 
does that of great corporations. Innumerable historical incidents, not 
generally comprehended by the average reader, but the cost of which 
enhances the cost of war, can be found in the history of almost every 
campaign to justify the scheme of training which has recently been 
established in the army. 

The War College has been greatly misunderstood by the army 
as well as by the public at large. It is not intended that it shall be a 
military or service school where recitations will be had, but problems 
involving military questions will be solved by groups of officers; 
offensive and defensive plans will be worked out in a comprehensive 
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way. This college will supervise and harmonize instruction in all 
the military colleges and schools in the various States, and will also 
have general charge of the instruction in the service schools. By 
this means a coherent and progressive scheme can be maintained, 
and with a reasonable degree of care the benefits of the system will 
be made so apparent that all true friends of the army will commend it. 

A general staff corps is a fitting capstone to this system, for 
upon its work success must hinge if we are to operate the army in an 
economical and business-like way. With a general staff corps estab- 
lished, the training of the army, both theoretically and practically, 
will be availed of in peace to prepare properly for national defense 
as well as aggressive war, and all this in a rational upbuilding and 
extension without any danger of wrecking or destroying the good 
foundation which has served so well the needs of the small army of 
the past. 

WILLIAM H. Carter, 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army. 
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A FORGOTTEN AMERICAN HUMORIST 


“A fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” 
HAMLET. 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago, when all the rising generation of. America 
were shouting with laughter over Artemus Ward’s droll experiences, 
the worn copy of “Phcenixiane” from which the following extracts 
were taken was given to the writer of this article, with the remark 
that it was as well that the “Showman’s” admirers should know the 
source from which he drew his inspiration. 

It is not always, nor perhaps even often, the case that what pleases 
us in youth can stand the test of the severer criticism of our riper 
years ; but the audacious fun which brightens every page of “Phoenix- 
ianz”’ has in it the immortal quality: it is not for one age, but for all ; 
and it beguiles wayworn men and women as readily to laughter now 
as in the days when the toils and cares of life were unknown quantities 
in the sum of existence. Notwithstanding the great success which Ar- 
temus Ward obtained,—notably in England, where, to the immense 
amusement of his compatriots, a glossary, explanatory of his peculiar 
terms, was published,—notwithstanding the fact that he was deli- 
ciously funny, the few readers of “Phoenixiane” have seen no reason 
to modify the opinion formed on first reading its brilliant pages,—that 
“John Phoenix” was the prince of American jesters, and that his irre- 
sistible and original humor was the moving spirit of the vast flood of 
“native” humorists which has since diffused itself over the United 
States. An attempt to define humor, even if such definition were 
within the writer’s power, would not come within the scope of this 
article, and the distinction between English and American humor, 
though it has been a theme fruitful of discussion from many pens, is 
probably as far as ever from being defined to the satisfaction of every- 
body. But in one proposition it is probable that all English-speaking- 
and-writing people would agree,—namely, that to the Anglo- 
Saxon race belongs the jester’s palm. There is no such fun as Anglo- 
Saxon fun, whether it be the broad loud jesting of the Briton, or the 
sly, quaint, half-hinted witticism of his transatlantic cousin. 

Perhaps the most salient difference hetween English and Americar 


*Reprinted from March, 1892, issue of United Service Magazine. 
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humor lies in the fact that the American particularly enjoys a joke 
against himself, and retails it with peculiar grace and gusto; and this 
quality, observable in all American humorists, is one of the most 
marked characteristics of the writings of “John Phoenix.” 

“John Pheenix,” alias “Squibob,” in private life Lieutenant George 
H. Derby, of the United States Topographical Engineers, graduated 
at West Point in 1846, having entered as a cadet in 1842. He is de- 
scribed as having been, at the time of his entrance, a remarkably tall 
and strong fellow for his age (sixteen), and equally mature mentally. 
He had seen much more of life—the worst side of it—than most boys 
of that age, and the tone of his mind is said to have been profoundly 
injured by it. He was very ambitious; and a certain solid quality of 
mind which he possessed—a quality which adds a great deal to the 
splendor of his humor—combined with his quick intelligence to make 
him an admirable scholar, and, intellectually, one of the best men in 
his class. He was extravagantly fond of “sprees” and of all manner 
of wild gayety; but, as every “demerit” counts at West Point, it be- 
hooved him to be very careful as to his behavior, in order to keep his 
place in the class, and it was probably for this reason only that his 
conduct was, in the main, good. One of his fellow-classmates de- 
scribes him as having been “a rara avis among green youths.” He 
had a good deal of bonhomie, and, while habitually grave and serious 
in appearance, was always bubbling over with fun and humor. He 
quickly became famous at West Point, no less for the fertility he dis- 
played in inventing, and ingenuity in practicing, the practical jokes in 
which his soul delighted, than for his clever sketches and caricatures, 
and his quickness of repartee. He possessed, too, a vast repertoire of ° 
stories, the nature of which, combined with the fact that he was much 
given to illustrating his text-books with marginal drawings of a very 
Juvenalesque character, drew upon him sharp reprimands and the 
deep disapproval of the professors. His passion for illustrating his 
text-books in this manner gave rise to a regulation, which still 
holds good at West Point, obliging the cadets to hand their text- 
books to the professors for inspection on the first of every month. 
This regulation once afforded Derby an opportunity for a very clever 
practical joke; a joke which was so innocent, as well as witty, that it 
was freely pardoned by the professor at whose expense it was com- 
mitted. It occurred in this wise. The class was assembled in Profes- 
sor d’O.’s room, and the lesson had already begun, when Professor 
d’O., interrupting himself, said suddenly, — 

“Ah, it is the first of the month, I see. Gentlemen, hand me your 
text-hooks.”’ 
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There was a general move to obey the order on the part of all 
except Derby, who was observed to start violently, and, hastily seizing 
his text-book, to thrust it into his desk. This, of course, did not pass 
unnoticed. 

“Mr. Derby,” said Professor d’O., sternly, “hand me your text- 
book, sir.” 

“Could I be excused just this once, sir?” faltered Derby. 

“Certainly not, sir,” returned Professor d’O., severely. “Do you 
not remember that you are the principal cause of this regulation? It 
is your text-book I particularly want to see, Mr. Derby. Bring it to 
me at once, sir.” 

“But I had rather not, sir,” hesitated Derby. 

“Perhaps so, sir,” replied Professor d’O.; “but you must.” 

Amid the profound silence and strained expectation of the whole 
class, Derby slowly walked up to the rostrum, and with elaborate re- 
luctance yielded up his text-book. Behold! its pages were innocent 
of any illustration whatever, and the blank space above the opening 
chapter bore, in capital letters, the legend, “Aprit Foor.” It was 
the first of April, and, as we have said, the joke was forgiven. 

Notwithstanding his brilliant qualities, Derby became so unpop- 
ular at West Point that during his last year there were only one or 
two rooms (among the first class men) where he was tolerated. This 
was not because of his powers of raillery or caricature, for the vic- 
tims of both heartily forgave any fun at their expense, but rather 
because at that time he had very little sense of justice, honor, or de- 
cency in the perpetration of his jokes, and sooner or later alienated 
almost every one. In justice to him, it must be said that, in the in- 
dulgence of his humor, he would peril his own reputation and success 
as carelessly and readily as that of any other man; and as an illustra- 
tion of his utter recklessnes of consequences, it was long told at West 
Point how Derby, on the day he graduated, had the impudence to 
send a green cadet, whose duty it was to report to a cadet officer, 
straight into the awful presence of General , Military Superin- 
' tendent, before whom, in the usual course of things, he would not 
have appeared officially for four years. The etiquette of West Point 
is, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, not to be infringed with- 
out fearful consequences, and in this instance there is no doubt that 
Derby would have been severely punished had the young cadet been 
allowed to reach General ’*s presence. Fortunately, a compas- 
-sionate by-stander interfered, upon whom Derby turned in fury, 
saying that it was a “pity that a fellow-classmate should spoil the last 
joke he was likely to perpetrate at West Point.” 
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“What an ass you are, Derby!” returned Lieutenant . “Don’t 
you know that it would have been worse for you than for him?” 

“That’s so,” returned Derby, mollified. “But I should have had 
my joke anyway,” he added, with regret. 

In 1847, Derby was sent to California, and it was in California that 
he wrote and published the sketches which, collected in a volume, bear 
the title “Phoenixiane.” Racy, humorous, and alive with stinging 
satire, they are tinged throughout with a local coloring, the truth of 
which will necessarily be less and less appreciated as years go on. 
For the California of thirty years ago has ceased to be, so absolutely 
that it is not easy even for an American to see the force of many an 
allusion which once contained a bitter, and, it is to be feared, too 
often a needed, shaft of satire. Derby is said to have led a life 
“wilder than the wildest” during the first years of his residence in 
California, where his passion for practical jokes and reckless gayety 
naturally had an almost unlimited scope. But after his marriage (in 
1852) to a very good and lovely woman, he reformed entirely, and 
became in all respects a thoroughly estimable man. He had early be- 
come famous, and many of his brilliant, bitter sayings have become 
household words in California and fall daily from thousands of lips 
whose owners never heard of this prince of American jesters. 
There is a well-known incident which illustrates the profound confi- 
dence felt in his inexhaustible spring of humor, a confidence which 
was not misplaced, as the sequel shows. 

Early in the year 1850, Derby was a passenger in a ship bound 
from New York to San Francisco. The voyage was to be “round the 
Horn,” as Californians phrase it, and therefore necessarily an affair 
of months. The ship was crowded with passengers of both sexes, 
and of all ages and conditions; and the dismay of the captain and 
surgeon may be imagined when a case of cholera broke out in the 
steerage. It was genuine Asiatic cholera, over in a few hours; and 
when the victim, who, fortunately, perhaps, for his fellow-passengers, 
was friendless and unknown, had been committed to his “vast and 
wandering grave,” the captain, surgeon, and a cool-headed, kind- 
hearted United States officer, who alone, of the passengers, knew the 
nature of the dead man’s illness, had a consultation as to what was to 
be done. All three agreed that it was imperatively necessary to keep 
the secret, and it was a case in which “prevention” was the only hope. 
There was no cure for cholera, that was admitted; therefore it was 
not only indispensable to maintain a strict silence on the subject, but 
also, if possible, to keep the passengers from indulging in speculations. 
or anxieties with regard to the dead man’s illness. 
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But it is no easy matter to amuse several hundred people in mid- 
ocean so successfully that no room is left for restless or uneasy 
thoughts, and after long cogitation no safeguard against cholera had 
been found, when suddenly the captain sprang from his chair. 

“T have it!” he cried. “We'll get Derby to amuse them,—for a 
‘consideration.’ ” 

And then and there Derby was sent for, sworn to secrecy, and en- 
treated to take the responsibility of keeping the passengers amused 
and interested until they reached San Francisco. The “consideration” 
which the captain felt himself justified in promising on behalf of the 
owners of the ship was something enormous, and Derby accepted the 
offer and the responsibility. 

He performed his part of the wepin to perfection, and during 
the remaining weeks of the voyage kept every one on board in roars 
of laughter and in perfect health. The ship reached San Francisco in 
good condition and without having lost any more passengers, and her 
owners gladly redeemed the promise made by the captain. 

Great as was the strain upon his powers during this voyage, it is 
said that he never once repeated himself, and never said anything 
that seemed forced or far-fetched, or uttered for effect. This will be 
easily credited by any one who reads “Phoenixianz,” a book in which 
each absurdity seems more delightful than the last. Take, for ex- 
ample, “Phcenix’s” engineering experiences in California, as given in 
his “Official Report on the Central Route,” and observe at the outset 
with what a fine absence of nepotism he organizes his corps. 

“In a few days my arrangements were completed, and my scien- 
tific corps organized as follows: 

“John Phoenix, A. M., Principal Engineer and Chief Astronomer. 

“Lieutenant Minus Root, Apocryphal Engineers, First Assistant 
Astronomer. 

“Lieutenant Nonplus A. Zero, Flyperivitivat Engineers, Second 
Assistant Astronomer. 

“Dr. Abraham Dunshunner, Geologist. 

“Dr. Targee Heavysterne, Naturalist. 

“Herr Von der Weegates, Botanist. 

“Dr. Fagy L. Bigguns, Ethnologist. 

“Dr. Tuskmaker, Dentist. 

“James Phoenix (my elder brother), Treasurer.: 

“Joseph Phoenix (elder brother), Quartermaster. 

“William Phoenix (younger brother), Commissary. 

“Peter Phoenix (younger brother), Clerk. 

“Paul Phoenix (my cousin), Sutler. 
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“Reuben Phoenix (my cousin), Wagon Master. 

“Richard Phoenix (second cousin), Assistant Master. 

“These gentlemen, with one hundred and eighty-four laborers em- 
ployed as teamsters, chainmen, rodmen, etc., made up the party. For 
instruments we had one large transit instrument (8-inch achromatic 
lens), one mural circle, one altitude and azimuth instrument (these 
instruments were permanently set up in a mule-cart, which was 
backed into the plane of the true meridian when required for use), 
thirteen large theodolites, thirteen small theodolites, eight transit com- 
passes, seventeen sextants, thirty-four artificial horizons, one sidereal 
clock, and one hundred and eighty-four solar compasses. . . Dis- 
liking to abandon our new line, which had been selected with much 
care and at great expense, I determined to employ in its measurement 
a reflecting instrument, used very successfully by the United States 
Coast Survey. I therefore directed my assistants to procure me a 
HELIOTROPE ; but after being annoyed by having brought to me suc- 
cessively a sweet-smelling shrub of that name and a box of ‘Lubin’s 
Extract’ to select from, it was finally ascertained that no such in- 
strument could be procured in California. In this extremity, I be- 
thought myself of using as a substitute the flash of gunpowder. 

Believing these experiments more curious than useful, I 
abandoned the use of the ‘heliotrope,’ of its substitutes, and determined 
to reverse the usual process, and arrive at the length of the base line 
by subsequent triangulation. I may as well state here that this 
course was adopted, and resulted to our entire satisfaction; the dis- 
tance from Fort Point to Sancelito by the solution of a mean of 
1,867,434,926,465 triangles being determined to be exactly three hun- 
dred and twenty feet. This result differed very much from our pre- 
conceived ideas and from the popular opinion, the distance being 
generally supposed to be some ten miles; but I will stake my pro- 
fessional reputation on the accuracy of our work, and there can, of 
course, be no disputing the elucidations of science or facts demon- 
strated by mathematical process, however incredible they may appear 
. per se. 

“We had adopted an entirely new system of triangulation, which 
I am proud to claim (though with becoming modesty) as my own 
invention. It simply consists in placing one leg of a tripod on the 
initial point, and opening out the other legs as far as possible; the 
distance between the legs is then measured by a two-foot rule, and 
noted down, and the tripod moved, so as to form a second triangle 
connected with the first, and so on until the country to be triangulated 
has been entirely gone over. By using a large number of tripods, it 
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is easily seen with what rapidity the work may be carried on; and 
this was, in fact, the object of my requisition for so large a number 
of solar compasses, the tripod being, in my opinion, the only useful 
portion of that absurd instrument.” 

’ Want of space compels the omission of the inimitable description 
which follows, in which the results of Phoenix’s system are not always. 
what he desires; of the novel mode of progression through the 
country, and the still more novel exploits of the scientific gentlemen 
attached to the expedition; but it is impossible not to quote another 
of Phcenix’s inventions. 

“T had made arrangements,” he continues, with majestic calm, “to 
measure the length of Kearny street by two methods: first, by chain- 
ing its sidewalks ; and, secondly, by a little instrument of my invention 
called the ‘go-it-ometer.’ This last consists of a straight rod of brass 
firmly strapped to a man’s leg, and connected with a system of clock- 
work placed on his back, with which it performs, when he walks, the 
office of a ballistic pendulum. About one foot below the ornamental 
buttons on the man’s back appears a dial-plate, connected with the 
clock-work, on which is promptly registered, by an index, each step 
taken. Of course, the length of the step being known, the distance 
passed over in a day may be obtained by a very simple process. 

After seeing the camp properly arranged, the wheelbarrows 
parked, and a guard detailed, I sent for the chainmen and go-it-ometer 
bearer, to ascertain the distance-traveled during the day. 

“Judge of my surprise to find that the chainmen, having received 
no instructions, had simply drawn the chain after them through the 
streets, and had no idea of the distance whatever. Turning from 
them in displeasure, I took from the go-it-ometer the number of paces 
marked, and, on working the distance, found it to be four miles and a 
half. Upon close questioning the bearer, William Boulder (called by 
his associates ‘Slippery Bill’), I. ascertained that he had been in a 
saloon in the vicinity, and, after drinking five glasses (probably two 
and a half quarts) of a beverage known among the natives as ‘Lager 
Bier,’ he had danced a little for their amusement. Feeling very much 
dissatisfied with the day’s survey, I stepped out of the camp, and, 
stopping an omnibus, asked the driver how far he thought it to 
the ‘Plaza.’ He replied, ‘Half a mile;’ which I accordingly noted 
down, and returned very much pleased at having so easily obtained 
such valuable information. It would appear, therefore, that ‘Slippery 
Bill’ had actually danced four miles in a few moments.” 

This fun is certainly audacious enough ; but it pales before the ex- 
amples given by Phoenix of the “singular fertility” of California soil. 
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“The country in the vicinity of the route, after leaving South- 
wick’s Pass, is very productive,” he observes. “A building was pointed 
out to me near our line of march as the locale of a most astounding 
agricultural and architectural phenomenon, which illustrates the ex- 
treme fertility of the soil in a remarkable degree. A small pine ward- 
robe, which had been left standing by the side of the house (a frame 
cottage, with a piazza) at the commencement of the rainy season, took 
root, and in a few weeks grew to the prodigious height of thirty feet, 
and, still preserving its proportions and characteristic appearance, 
extended in each direction until it covered a space of ground some 
forty by twenty feet in measurement. . . . and it now answers 
every purpose of an addition to the original cottage, being two stories 
in height!” 

The remainder of this remarkable chapter is equally brilliant, and 
is embellished by some of the droll little sketches for which Derby was 
famous, and with which he was wont to eke out the expression of his 
thought. His “Musical Review Extraordinary,” admirably witty as 
it is, is too long for quotation here, and tdo connected to admit of 
extracts. We proceed, therefore, to “Phoenix’s” “New System of 
English Grammar.” 

“I have often thought,” he begins, “that the adjectives of the 
English language were not sufficiently definite for the purposes of 
description. They have but three degrees of comparison, a very 
insufficient number certainly, when we consider that they are to be 
applied to a thousand objects, which, though of the same general class 
or quality, differ from each other by a thousand different shades or 
degrees of the same peculiarity. . . . Toaman of a mathematical 
turn of mind, to a student and lover of the exact sciences, these in- 
accuracies of expression—this inability to understand exactly how 
things are—must be a constant source of annoyance; and to one who, 
like myself, unites this turn of mind to an ardent love of truth for its 
own sake, the reflection that the English language does not enable 
us to speak the truth with exactness is peculiarly painful. For this 
reason I have, with some trouble, made myself thoroughly acquainted 
with every ancient and modern language, in the hope that I might 
find some one of them that would enable me to express precisely my 
ideas ; but the same insufficiency of adjectives exists in all except that 
of the Flathead Indians of Puget Sound, which consists of but forty- 
six words, mostly nouns, but to the constant use of which exists the 
objection that nobody but that tribe can understand it; and as their 
literary and scientific advancement is not such as to make a residence 
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among them for a man of my disposition desirable, I have abandoned 
the use of their language, in the belief that for me it is hyas cultus, 
or as the Spaniard hath it, no me vale nada. 

“Despairing, therefore, of making new discoveries in foreign lan- 
guages, I have set myself seriously to work to reform our own, and 
have, I think, made an important discovery, which, when developed 
into a system and universally adopted, will give a precision of expres- 
sion, and a consequent clearness of idea, that will leave little to be de- 
sired, and will, I modestly hope, immortalize my humble name as the 
promulgator of the truth and the benefactor of the human race. Be- 
fore entering upon my system, I will give you an account of its dis- 
covery, which will surprise you by its simplicity. . . . During 
the past week my attention was attracted by a large placard embellish- 
ing the corners of our street, headed in mighty capitals with the 
word PHRENOLOGy, and illustrated by the map of a man’s head, 
closely shaven, and laid off in lots, duly numbered from one to forty- 
seven. Beneath this edifying illustration appeared a legend, inform- 
ing the inhabitants of San Diego and vicinity that Professor Dodge 
had arrived, and taken rooms (which was inaccurate, as he had but 
one room) at the Gyascutus House, where he would be happy to ex- 
amine and furnish them with a chart of their heads, showing the 
moral and intellectual endowments, at the low price of three dollars 
each. 

“Always gratified with an opportunity of spending my money and 
making scientific researches, I immediately had my hair cut and care- 
full combed, and hastened to present myself and my head to the pro- 
fessor’s notice. I found him a tall and thin professor, in a suit of 
rusty, not to say say seedy, black, with a closely-buttoned vest, and no 
perceptible collar or wristbands ; he wore a brown wig, beneath which, 
as I subsequently ascertained, his bald head was laid off in lots, 
marked and numbered with Indian-ink, after the manner of the 
diagram upon his advertisement. Upon a small table lay many little 
books with yellow covers, several of the placards, pen and ink, a pair 
of iron calipers with brass knobs, and six dollars in silver. Having 
explained the object of my visit, . . . the professor placed me in 
a chair, and, seizing the calipers, he embraced with them my 
head in various places, and made notes upon a small card that lay 
near him on the table. -He then stated that my ‘hair was getting 
very thin on the top,’ placed in my hand one of the yellow-covered 
books, which I found to be an almanac containing anecdotes about the 
virtues of ‘Dodge’s Hair Invigorator,’ and, recommending it to my 
perusal, he remarked that he was agent for the sale of this wonderful 
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fluid, and urged me to purchase a bottle,—price two dollars. Stating 
my willingness to do so, the professor produced it from a hair trunk 
which stood in a corner of the room, which he stated, by the way, was 
originally only a pine box, on which the hair had grown since the 
‘Invigorator’ had been placed in it (a singular fact), and recom- 
mended me to be cautious in wearing gloves while rubbing it upon 
my head, as unhappy accidents had occurred,—the hair growing 
freely from the ends of the fingers if used with the bare hand. He 
then seated himself at the table, and, rapidly filling up what appeared 
to me a blank certificate, he soon handed over the following singular 


document: 


“*Phrenological chart of the head of Mr. John Pheenix, by Flatbroke B.. 
Dodge, Professor of Phrenology, and inventor and proprietor of Dodge’s cele- 
brated Hair Invigorator, Stimulator of the Conscience, and Arouser of the 
Mental Faculties: 


TEMPERAMENT—LYMPHATIC, Nervous, BILtous. 


Size of head 
Amativeness 
Caution 
Combativeness 
Credulity 
Causality 
Conscientiousness 
Destructiveness 
Hope 

Imitation 
Self-esteem 
Benevolence 
Mirth 

Language 
Firmness 
Veneration 
Philoprogenitiveness 


“Having gazed on this for a few moments in mute astonishment, I 
turned to the professor, and requested an explanation. ‘Why,’ said 
he, ‘it’s very simple: The number 12 is the maximum, 1 the mini- 
mum. For instance, you are as benevolent as a man can be; therefore 
I mark you Benevolence 12. You have little or no self-esteem,—% ; 
you have scarcely any credulity. Don’t you see?’ 

“I did see! This was my discovery. I saw at a flash how the 
English language was susceptible of improvement, and, fired with the 
glorious idea, I rushed from the room and the house, heedless of the 
professor’s request that I would buy more of his Invigorator, heedless. 
of his alarmed cry that I would pay for the bottle I’d got, heedless. 
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that I tripped on the last step of the Gyascutus House, and smashed 
there the precious fluid (the step has now a growth of four inches of 
hair on it, and the people use it as a door-mat). I rushed home, and 
never grew calm till, with pen, ink, and paper before me, I commenced 
the development of my system. 

“This system—shall I say this great system?—is exceedingly sim- 
ple, and easily explained in a few words. In the first place, ‘figures 
won't lie.’ Let us then represent by the number 100, the maximum, 
the ne plus ultra of every human quality,—grace, beauty, courage 
strength, wisdom, learning,—everything. Let perfection, I say, be 
represented by 100, and an absolute minimum of all qualities by the 
mumber 1. Then, by applying the numbers between to the adjectives 
used in conversation, we shall be able to arrive at a very close ap- 
proximation to the idea we wish to convey; in other words, we shall 
be enabled to speak the truth. Glorious, soul-inspiring idea! For 
instance, the most ordinary question asked of you is, ‘How do you do?” 
To this, instead of replying, ‘Pretty well,’ or the like absurdities, 
after running through your mind that perfection of health is 100, no 
health at all, 1, you say, with a graceful bow, ‘Thank you, I am 52 
to-day ;’ or, feeling poorly, ‘I’m 13, I’m obliged to you.’ . . . Do 
you see in this way how closely you may approximate to the truth, 
and how clearly your questioner will understand what he so anxiously 
wishes to arrive at,—your exact state of health? 

“Let this system be adopted into our elements of grammer, our 
conversation, our literature, and we become at once an exact, precise, 
mathematical, truth-telling people. It will apply to everything but 
politics ; there, truth being of no account, the system is useless. But 
in literature how admirable! Take an example. 

“As a 19 (young) and 76 (beautiful) lady was 52 (gayly) trip- 
ping down the sidewalk of an 85 (unfrequented) street, she came in 
contact 100—this shows that she came into close contact—with a 73 
(fat) but 87 (good-humored-looking) gentleman, who was 93 (i. ¢., 
intently) gazing into the window of a toy-shop. (Gracefully) 56 
extricating herself, she received the excuse of the 96 (embarrassed) 
Falstaff with a 68 (bland) smile, and continued on her way. But 
(hardly) 7 had she reached the corner of the block, ere she was over- 
‘taken by a 24 (young) man, 32 (poorly) dressed, but of an 85 ex- 
pression of countenance. 91 (hastily) touching her 54 (beautifully- 
rounded) arm, said, to her 67 surprise— — 

“ ‘Madam, at the window of the toy-shop yonder you dropped this 
bracelet, which I had the 71 (good) fortune to observe; and now have 
ithe 94 happiness to hand to you.’ 
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“Blushing with 76 modesty, the 76 (lovely) lady took the bracelet 

and 84 (hesitatingly) drew forth her portemonnaie. The 

young man noticed the action, and 73 (proudly) drawing back, 
added,— 

“Do not thank me: the pleasure of gazing for an instant at those 
100 eyes, . . . and so forth.” 

This is only the commencement of a pretty little tale, culminating 
in the happiness of the. lovers, which is represented by 100, and which 
illustrates Mr. Phoenix’s system of English grammar to perfection. 

“You would hardly believe it,” he goes on to say, with a naive 
appeal to the sympathy of his readers, “but that everlasting (100): 
scamp of a professor has brought suit against me for stealing a bottle 
of his disgusting Invigorator ; and as the suit comes off before a jus-. 
tice of the peace whose only principle of law is to find guilty and fine 
any accused person whom he thinks has any money, . . . it be- 
hooves me to take time by the forelock. Should my system succeed to: 
the extent of my hopes and expectations, I shall publish my new gram- 
mar early in the ensuing month. 

“P. S.—I regret to add that, having read the above article to Mrs. 
Phoenix, and asked her opinion thereon, she replied ‘that if a first-rate 
magazine article were represented by 100, she should judge this to be 
about 13; or if the quintessence of stupidity were 100, she should take 
this. to be in the neighborhood of 96.’ 

“This, as a criticism, is perhaps a little discouraging; but, as an 
exemplification of the merits of my system, it is exceedingly flattering. 
How could she, I should like to know, in ordinary language, have 
give so exact and truthful an idea, how expressed so forcibly her 
opinion (which of course differs from mine) on the subject?” 

Nothing daunted by Mrs. Phoenix’s disapprobation, however, 
Phoenix next launches boldly forth into the realms of science; and the 
“Lectures on Astronomy” are unsurpassed, if not unequaled, by any- 
thing in the “Phcenixiane.” 

“By the wondrous discoveries of the improved telescopes of 
modern times, we ascertain that upward of several hundred millions. 
of stars exist that are invisible to the naked eye, the nearest of which 
is millions of millions of miles from the earth; and, as we have every 
reason to suppose that every one of this inconceivable number of 
worlds is peopled like our own, a consideration of this fact, and that 
we are undoubtedly as superior to these beings as we are to the rest 
of mankind, is calculated to fill the mind of the American with a due 
sense of his own importance in the scale of animated creation. 

The demonstration of the system in all its perfection was left to Tease: 
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Newton, an English philosopher, who, seeing an apple tumble down 
from a tree, was led to think thereon with such gravity that he finally 
discovered the attraction of gravitation, which proved to be the great 
law of Nature that keeps everything in its place. Thus we see that 
as an apple originally brought sin and ignorance into the world, the 
same fruit proved thereafter the cause of vast knowledge and en- 
lightenment ; and, indeed, we may doubt whether any other fruit but 
an apple, and a sour one at that, would have produced these great 
results; for, had the fallen fruit been a-pear, an orange, or a peach, 
there is little doubt that Newton would have eaten it up, and thought 
no more on the subject.” 

This is delightfully impertinent ; but Mr. Phcenix’s characteristic 
coolness is even more. superbly manifested as he soars higher and 
higher among the celestial spheres. -After favoring his readers with 
some highly original remarks upon the sun, he goes on to say,— 

“Sacred history informs us that a distinguished military man, 
named Joshua, once caused the sun to ‘stand stili’; how he did it is 
not mentioned. There can, of course, be no doubt of the fact that he 
arrested its progress, and possibly caused it to ‘stand stil’; but trans- 
lators are not always perfectly accurate, and we are inclined to the 
opinion that it might have wiggled a very little when Joshua was not 
looking directly at it. The statement, however, does not appear so 
very incredible when we reflect that seafaring men are in the habit 
of actually bringing the sun down to the horizon every day at 12 
meridian. This they effect by means of a tool made of brass, glass, 
and silver, called a sextant.” 

After some further observations on the sun, Phoenix proceeds to 
the examination of the planetary system, and in winding up his re-. 
marks on Mercury he observes with not unnatural asperity,— 

“The difficulty of communication with Mercury will probably pre- 
vent its ever being selected as a military post, though it possesses 
many advantages for that purpose, being extremely inaccessible, in- 
convenient, and, doubtless, singularly uncomfortable. It received its 
name from the god Mercury, in the heathen mythology, who is the 
patron and tutelary divinity of San Diego County. . . . Venus, in 
mythology, was a goddess of singular beauty, who became the wife of 
Vulcan, the blacksmith, and, we regret to add, behaved in a most im- 
moral manner after her marriage. The celebrated case of Vulcan 
versus Mars, and the consequent scandal, is probably still fresh in 
the minds of our readers. . . . Venus still remains the goddess 
of beauty, and not a few of her protegees may be found in Calfornia. 

“The earth,or,as the Latins called it, Tellus (from which originated 
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the expression ‘do tell us’), is the third planet in the solar system, and 
the one on which we subsist, with all our important joys and sorrows. 
The San Diego Herald is published weekly on this planet, for five 
dollars per annum, payable invariably in advance. . . . To th 

inhabitants of Jupiter our important globe appears like a small star of 
the fourth or fifth magnitude. We recollect some years ago gazing 
with astonishment upon the inhabitants of a drop of water developed 
by the solar miscroscope, and sécretly wondering whether they were 
or were not reasoning beings, with souls to be saved. It is not alto- 
gether a pleasant reflection that a highly scientific inhabitant of 
Jupiter, armed with a telescope of, to us, inconceivable form, may be 
pursuing a similar course of inquiry, and indulging in similar specula- 
tions regarding our earth and its inhabitants. . . . A little reflec- 
tion on these subjects leads to the opinion that the death of an in- 
dividual man on this earth, though, perhaps, as important an event 
as can occur to himself, is calculated to cause no great convulsion of 
Nature, or disturb particularly the great aggregate of created beings. 

“The earth moves round the sun from west to east in a year, and 
turns on its axis ina day. . . . Supposing the earth to be sud- 
denly arrested on its axis, we all,—men, women, children, horses, 
cattle, and sheep, donkeys, editors, and members of Congress,—with 
all our goods and chattels, would be thrown off into the air at a speed 
of one hundred and seventy-three miles a minute, every mother’s son 
of us describing the arc of a parabola, which is probably the only 
description we should ever be able to give of the affair. 

“This catastrophe, to one sufficiently collected to enjoy it, would 
doubtless be exceedingly amusing; but as there would probably be no 
time for laughing, we pray that it may not occur until after our 
demise, when, should it take place, our monument will probably ac- 
company the movement. . . . Science is yet but in its infancy; 
with its growth, new discoveries of an astounding nature will doubt- 
less be made, among which, probably, will be some method by which 
the course of the earth may be altered, and it be steered with the same 
ease and regularity through space and among the stars as a steamboat 
is now directed through the water. It will be a very interesting 
spectacle to see the earth ‘rounding to’ with her head to the air, off 
Jupiter, while the Moon is sent off laden with mails and passengers 
for that planet, to bring back the return mails and a large party of 
rowdy Jupiterians going to attend a grand prize-fight in the ring of 
Saturn.” 

After some further remarks upon the earth, Phoenix proceeds to 
the description of the Moon: 
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“This resplendent luminary, like an omnibus, is occasionally full 
and new. . . . Up to the latest dates from the Atlantic States, 
no one has succeeded in reaching the Moon. Should any one do so 
hereafter, it will probably be a woman, as the sex will never cease 
making an effort for this purpose as long as there is a man in it. 

Upon the whole, we may consider the Moon an excellent © 
institution ; and it is a blessed thing to reflect that the President of 
the United States cannot veto it, however strong an inclination he 
may feel, from principle or habit, to do so.” 

Two more extracts from “Phcenixiane”’ and we Have done. 
Derby’s passion for practical jokes, even if they involved his own risk 
and injury, has already been mentioned. The most original and dar- 
ing practical joke he ever indulged in was during the early part of 
his residence in California, when the editor of the San Diego Herald 
(a Democratic organ) committed his paper to Derby’s hands during 
his absence in San Francisco. The paper was published, as usual, 
weekly; but the editor’s horror and indignation may be imagined 
when he discovered that Derby had coolly changed the politics of the 
paper, and that the San Diego Herald, which had been an uncom- 
promising ally of the Democracy, was now no less vehement and 
active on the other side! The fact that this occurred in the midst of 
a stirring political campaign added insult to injury. Two of the 
most brilliantly-witty chapters in “Phoenixiane” are devoted to 
Pheenix’s editorial exploits, and pretend to give extracts from the 
San Diego Herald as he conducted it, and to embody his peculiar 
views of an editor’s duty,—views which, if adopted, would, it need 
scarcely be said, produce an entire revolution in journalism. It is at 
the close of the second chapter that the “fight” occurs, which Artemus 
Ward transferred almost verbally to his own pages, and which is one 
of the wittiest things in his book. In “Phoenixiane” it is headed 

“INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE EDITOR AND PHOENIX. 

“A rumor had reached our ears that the editor had arrived. 
Public anxiety had been excited to the highest pitch. to witness the 
result of the meeting between us. It had been stated publicly that 
he would whip us the moment he arrived; but though we thought a 
conflict probable, we had never been very sanguine as to its termi- 
nating in this manner. Coolly we gazed from the window of the 
office upon the New Town road. We descried a cloud of dust in the 
distance; high above it waved a whip-lash, and we said the editor 
cometh, and ‘his driving is like that of Jehu the son of Nimshi, for 
he driveth furiously.’ Calmly we seated ourselves in the ‘arm-chair,’ 
and continued our labors upon our magnificent Pictorial. Anon 2 
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step, a heavy step, was heard upon the stairs, and the editor stood 
before us. 

“We rose, and, with. an unfaltering -voice, said, ‘Well, how do 
you do?’ He made no reply, but commenced taking off his coat. 

“We removed ours, also our cravat. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“The sixth and last round is described by the pressmen and com- 
positors as having been fearfully scientific. We held the editor down 
over the press by our nose (which we had inserted between his teeth 
for that purpose), and while our hair was employed in holding one 
of his hands, we held the other in our left, and with the ‘sheep’s-foot’ 
brandished above our head, shouted to him, ‘Say Waldo’ (the Whig 
candidate). ‘Never!’ he gasped. At this moment we discovered that 
we had been laboring under a misunderstanding. 

“We write this while sitting without any clothing, except our left 
stocking, and the rim of our hat encircling our neck like a ‘ruff’ of 
the Elizabethan era, that article of dress having been knocked over 
our head at an early stage of the proceedings, and the crown subse- 
quently torn off; while the editor is sopping his eye with cold water 
in the next room, a small boy standing beside the sufferer with a 
basin, and glancing with interest over the advertisements on the 
second page of the San Diego Herald, a fair copy of which was 
struck off upon the back of his shirt at the time we held him over 
the press.” 

Derby rarely noticed any attacks made upon him in the news- 
papers, saying that “where impudence is wit, ’tis folly to reply.” He 
was in his grave when Artemus Ward was at the zenith of his fame, 
so that the unblushing act of plagiarism above alluded to passed quite 
unnoticed. Should another edition of “Phcoenixiane” ever be pub- 
lished, it will be seen that Artemus Ward was not the only American 
humorist who owes his inspiration to “Phcenixiane,” and who has 
systematically neglected to refer to that delightful volume. 

With Pheenix’s description of the devices of office-seekers as prac- 
ticed in California in 1848-50-55, the list of extracts must be brought 
to a conclusion. As a specimen of his splendid powers of exaggera- 
tion and reductio ad absurdum, the “Inauguration of the New Col- 
lector,” and another chapter entitled “Return of the Collector,” are 
among the best efforts of his genius: 

“Passing up Montgomery street yesterday afternoon, my attention 
was attracted by a little gentleman with a small moustache, who 
rushed hastily past me. Though slightly lame, he had passed me 
with a speed that may have been equaled, but for a man of his size 
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could never have been excelled; and his look of frantic terror, his 
countenance wild, pallid with apprehension, as I caught for an instant 
his horror-stricken gaze, I shall never forget. I had turned partly 
around to watch his flight, when with a sudden shock I was borne 
hurriedly along, and in an instant found myself struggling and plung- 
ing in the midst of a mighty crowd who were evidently in hot pur- 
suit. . . . There was no shouting,—a look of stern. and gloomy 
determination sat on the countenance of each individual; and, save an 
occasional muttered ejaculation of ‘There he goes!’ ‘I see him!’ we 
rushed on in horrid silence. 

“A sickly feeling came over me as the conviction that I was in the 
midst of the far-famed and dreaded Vigilance Committee settled on 
my mind; here was I borne along with them, an involuntary and un- 
willing member. . . . It was a dreadful scene. I am not a fat 
man,—that is, not particularly fat,—but an old villain with a bald 
head and spectacles punched me in the abdomen; I lost my breath, 
closed my eyes, and remember nothing further. On recovering my 
faculties, I found myself jammed up flat against a box, with my head 
protruding over the top in a most uncomfortable manner, and the 
weight of the whole crowd (amounting by this time to some six 
thousand) pressed against me, keeping me inextricably in my position. 
Here, for an instant, I caught a glimpse of a Stockton boat just leav- 
ing the wharf; then everything was obscured by a sudden shower of 
something white ; and there burst from the mob a deep and melancholy 
howl, prolonged, terrific, hideous. . . . ‘In the name of Heaven,’ 
I gasped, ‘what is this?’ ‘He has escaped,’ replied a seedy individual, 
with a deep groan. ‘What has he done?’ said I. ‘Who is the crimi- 
nal?’ ‘Done!’ said he of the seedy garments, turning moodily away, 
‘nothing—it is the new collector! He’s off to Stockton.’ The crowd 
dispersed. . . . I looked over the side of the wharf. I am not 
given to exaggeration. You will believe me when I tell you that the 
sea was white with letters that had been thrown by that crowd; for 
miles it was white with them, and far out in the stream, her wheels 
filled with letter-paper, her shafts clogged with dissolving wafers, lay 
the Stockton boat. On her upper deck, in frenzied agony, danced the 
pilot, his hand grasping his shattered jaw. An office-seeker had 
thrown a letter attached to a stone, which had dislodged four of his 
front teeth. . . . I walked up the wharf, and gazed ruefully on 
my torn clothing and shattered boots, which had suffered much in 
this struggle of Democracy. ‘Thank God, O Pheenix,’ said I, ‘that 
you are a fool,—or what amounts to the same thing in these times, a 
Whig,—and have no-office to dispense, and none to seek for.’ ” 
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This is delicious, but the “Return of the Collector” is not inferior 
in interest: 

“Intelligence having reached the city yesterday morning that the 
new collector might be expected by the Stockton boat, at an early 
hour in the afternoon the crowd of office-seekers began to assemble, 
and by eight o’clock last evening the long wharf was so densely 
packed with human beings, that merchants and others compelled to 
resort thither were obliged to step from the corner of Montgomery 
and Commercial streets upon the heads of the crowd, and proceed to 
their places of business over a living pavement. Much suffering hav- 
ing been caused by the passage of loaded drays and other tarriages 
over the shoulders of the crowd, and many serious accidents having 
occurred to individuals, our worthy mayor, ever alive to the calls of 
humanity, throwing aside all political prejudice, caused planks to be 
laid over the heads of the assembly from Sansom street to the ex- 
tremity of the wharf, which in a great measure alleviated their suf- 
fering. There was no fighting or disorder, for so closely was the 
crowd packed that no man could move a finger; one unfortunate in- 
dividual, who at an early stage of the proceedings had inadvertently 
raised his arm above his head, remained with it for hours immutably 
fixed in that position. . . . At half-past nine an electric shock ran 
through the vast assemblage at the sound of the steamboat’s bell... . 
The collector disembarked, and in a few moments a procession was 
formed and proceeded in the following order to the hotel: 

“THE NEW COLLECTOR ; 
“In a carriage drawn by two horses lashed to their utmost speed. 

“All the male inhabitants (except one reckless and despairing old 
Whig), running eight abreast at the top of their speed. 

“THE POLICE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
“On a dead run, and much blown. 

“Candidates for office in the custom-house who had known the col- 
lector in his early youth, ten abreast, bearing a banner with the fol- 
lowing motto, ‘Don’t you remember the path where we met, long, long 
ago?” 

“Candidates for office who had lately become acquainted with the 
collector, twelve abreast. Banner, ‘We saw him but a moment, hut 
methinks we’ve got him now.’ 

“Candidates who fervently wished to the Lord they could get 
aquainted with him. 

“Candidates who had frequently heard of him, forty-five abreast. 

“All the members of the Democratic party in California who did 
not wish for an office in the custom-house, consisting of one fortunate 
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miner who had made his pile, and was going home on the first of the 
month. 

“Gentlemen who had the promise of appointments from influen- . 
tial friends, and were sure of getting them. ... This part of the pro- 
cession was four hours in passing a given point... . 

“Saturday morning: P.S.—‘Truthful James’ has just rushed up in 
a frantic state to inform me that the collector did not arrive last night 
after all. . . . I do not know that it makes any difference. If he did 
arrive, my report is all true now; if he did not, why when he does ar- 
rive it will be all true then. Of course you won’t publish this.” 

ee “PHOENIX.” 

Not long after the publication of these sketches in 1855, Lieutenant 
Derby was attacked by a disease of the eyes, which caused him such 
acute agony that his brain was at times affected, and the closing years. 
of his life were clouded and saddened. 

He died in California in 1860, at an age (thirty-four) when it 
might reasonably have been hoped that the best work of his life re- 
mained still to be done, adding by his death another example to the 
many with which literary history teems of “how quick bright things- 
come to confusion,” 

Mrs, Launt THOMPSON. 
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A TANGLED WEB. 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By General CHARLES KING. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WHATEVER the interest felt by the great war secretary in the pro- 
ceedings of the Wallis court-martial, it was forgotten for the time 
at least in another whirlwind of excitement, following close upor 
the collapse of the case for the prosecution. Fierce battling had begun 
that very evening in sight of Centerville, barely thirty miles away, 
and continued much of the 29th and all of the 3oth of August. The 
bulletins from the far front, signed by the commanding general, were 
of the most inspiring character. The right man had apparently at 
last been found, and now, with another general, who had never yet 
been tried against Lee and Jackson, assigned to duty in Washington 
as General-in-Chief and commander of all the forces in the field, 
the hopes of the administration were high. Pope had lured and 
tempted the daring Virginians far forward from their legitimate line 
beyond the Rapidan; had successfully manoeuvred them into a 
false position; had interposed between the widely separated wings 
of Jackson and Longstreet ; and got the former just where lie wanted 
him, and was now proceeding to crush him out of existence. Jackson 
had been coaxed by the ‘heavily baited hook to Manassas Junction, 
between Pope and McClellan, between Warrenton and Washington, 
as has been said, and now there was no hope for him. Skeptics, it 
is true, who had known John Pope and read John Phoenix, declared 
that the former’s description of the situation bore odd resemblance 
to the latter’s famous account of his fight with the returning editor 
of the San Diego Herald. Skeptics said that Pope pinned Jackson 
by a process as simple and satisfactory as that by which Phoenix 
held the editor, to wit, by skillfully inserting his nose between the 
editorial teeth, thereby preventing the editor’s rising. Cynics said 
that Pope’s triumphal progress backward from Cedar Mountain 
to Centerville had historical parallel in the masterly march of Napoleon 
from Dresden back to Paris, and Pope’s stirring reports had their 
parallel also in the bulletins after Eylau and Leipsic—also in the 
letters of the late lamented Munchausen: “We have made great 
captures,” wrote the general,—though the prisoners must have been 
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later released on parole or, possibly, their own recognizances, and 
the captors were falling back on the heights of Centerville——“You 
have done nobly,” answered Halleck, from the shaded precincts of 
the War Department, even though he marveled at the recuperative 
powers of Lee’s beaten army, declared the previous day to be in full 
retreat for the mountains. From Alexandria, McClellan sent word 
that an officer just in from Manassas said there seemed urgent need 
of a head at the front, thereby adding to the head and front of his 
offending; and finally, when Jackson made another of his flanking 
marches, swooped a few miles closer to the capital and killed brave 
Phil Kearny and “Ike” Stevens almost within sight of the unfinished 
dome, and Pope’s heads of columns began to show on the near side of 
Fairfax, while those of Lee, with Stuart’s bold horsemen in the 
van, popped into view up the Potomac barely twenty miles away, it 
became evident to the administration that the Pope’s nose was no 
longer the tit bit of the national bird,—that it no longer held the teeth 
of the Southern war dogs. And when once more the Army of the 
Potomac crossed the Long Bridge in quest of the Confederate foe, 
it was northward, not southward, bound; but Little Mac was again 
at its head and Pope’s headquarters had quit the saddle—forever. 

In all the turmoil of that bewildering week no wonder the court 
was well nigh forgotten; no wonder no note was taken of the fact 
that certain witnesses had slipped away to rejoin their regiments on 
the march to South Mountain, and that further proceedings were 
rendered impolitic by the fact that two of the detail, seeing no 
likelihood of another session in the near future, had dared to gallop 
after their regiments and to take part in the desperate, mismanaged 
fighting across the Antietam. It made little difference in one way, 
for the prosecution had proved its case only on certain minor counts, 
It had failed utterly to substantiate the grave charge of treason 
or that of conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman. Defense, 
except on these minor counts, was quite unnecessary; but Wallis 
and his counsel sought and demanded exhaustive investigation and a 
verdict in accordance with the facts established. They presented 
themselves at the court room at every possible time of meeting, 
urging that, even with the absence of the two members, the court 
_ was not reduced below the minimum; that it was still competent 

to “try and determine ;” that despite Holman’s going, there were other 
witnesses; and they presented a list of names, begging that these 
Officers, too, might be summoned. Major Flint went to the Judge 
Advocate General for instructions, and the Judge Advocate General 
to the exasperated Secretary; but the Secretary was in a quandary. 
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If that court were allowed to continue its sessions, as he clearly saw, 
the chances were that, three to one, it would acquit Wallis on the most 
important points and punish him but lightly, if at all. Whereas, if 
Stanton could procrastinate, other witnesses might be found to fill 
the gaps created by Hoyt’s remarkable “slump,” a thing the Secretary 
could speak of only with wrath and amaze. It might even be possible 
to secure the exchange and return of Lieutenant Barclay, whose 
evidence would surely be damning. Ruefully had the Secretary been 
compelled to grant “extended limits” in response to the demands of 
counsel in the case of Wallis, and urgently had he been advised by 
friends of the administration to drop the whole fight, even though 
the court acquit. “Give Wallis rope enough and he’ll hang himself,” 
said one adviser. “Hold him another week and the press will hang 
you,” said another, for now September, too, was nearing its close 
and the papers had time to turn to something besides the losses and 
disasters of the recent campaign. But the court was held to await 
the call of the President and the coming of other witnesses. Stanton 
saw a way. 

Meanwhile it really began to look as though, in spite of all his 
reckless disregard of soldier propriety, the star of Wallis was in the 
ascendant. It is infinitely easier to start a scandal than to stop or 
prove it. All over Washington men and women were talking of the 
trial and of the utterly unlooked for admission of Colonel Hoyt. 
For several days after his breakdown in court that gallant officer 
had been threatened with brain fever,—the only thing that stood 
between him and a summons to appear in person before the Secretary 
to explain, if explain he could. Mrs. Rutherford, too, was seriously 
ill, and constantly attended by her daughter, nurse and physician. 
Gerald, stunned and sore-hearted, had had to return to his regiment, 
now with Pleasanton somewhere up the Potomac. By the advice of 
all the doctors in the case, Mrs. Rutherford was taken to that old- 
time resort of old-time New Yorkers, Long Branch on the Jersey 
coast, whither Hoyt had already been sent. -Once again were they 
under the same roof, but, as all could see, no longer on the same. 
terms. A serious estrangement had grown between the wounded 
officer and the sorely stricken woman; something Ethel had not failed 
to note, yet from the start had been bidden not to question. 

Once again was Wallis the cynosure of all eyes, as in the Septem- 
ber evenings he sauntered airily into the lobby at Willards’, generally 
in company of some prominent senator, never with man or woman 
whose society did not convey distinction. He held his head higher, 
said certain correspondents, than many a general, and with good and 
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sufficient reason. He moved in circles sought in vain by many a 
superior in rank, and for a time, at least, both in language and in the 
daily ordering of his life, was discretion itself, a thing that must 
have bored him infinitely. Mr. Hanson, his gifted counsel, had 
returned to Baltimore in the belief that October would come before 
another session of the court, which was meantime pegging away 
in reduced numbers on other cases brought before it, and there was 
perceptible lull in the situation when, all on a sudden, there came to 
the city some unlooked-for visitors—Miss Lorna Brenham, under 
the wing of her maternal aunt and chaperon, Mrs. de Ruyter, of 
New York, and Mr. James J. Granger, under the sway of a passion 
he was powerless to conceal, drawn as by a single hair. 

Not upon the register of Willard’s or other caravanserai did their 
names appear. Secret sevice officials alone took note of their coming, 
and a close carriage conveyed them in the shades of evening over the 
long, muddy, ill-paved route from the Baltimore and Ohio station 
past the colonnaded treasury building, past the White House, past 
the blue-coated guards at the old brown War Department; then, 
turning to the right, went up the street where Wallis led the officials 
their lively chase long months before. Mr. Carmichael, the keen-faced 
man in plain clothes and a cab, was in no wise surprised when the 
carriage stopped at the very same door whence he had seen Wallis 
issue in company with that distinguished looking stranger known 
as Major Forno. The parlor windows glowed. The hospitably open 
door permitted a broad beam from the hall to pour forth upon the 
night, and the solitary occupant of the cab noted that two trunks and 
several items of hand luggage were borne after the new-comers into 
the house, but the carriage was not discharged of all its load. It 
was still at the curb as Mr. Carmichael came sauntering back from 
Twenty-first street, where he had dismissed his cab, and strolled 
along the opposite sidewalk. Then in course of ten minutes Mr. 
Granger had bounded down the steps and been driven away. There 
would be no trouble finding out later whither he had gone. Car- 
michael’s business was with the house itself. When toward 9:30 
another carriage came rolling up the street and unloaded at the same 
door, Mr. Granger was the first to step forth and, just as Carmichael 
expected, he was followed by the tall, soldierly form of Major Wallis. 
“Give him rope,” murmured Mr. Carmichael ; “that’s what the Secre- 
tary said—give him rope. This time he’ll get it round his precious 
neck.” 

This was the week that followed Antietam, during which time 
it seemed as though once again Little Mac and his chosen were after 
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all to reign supreme in the military affairs of the nation. The men 
in high command who seriously differed with him and his methods 
had suffered curious discomfiture. Pope, of whom so much had 
been expected, found himself utterly outclassed, and presently rele- ° 
gated to a department at the distant rear. McDowell, who was sup- 
posed to know all about the neighborhood of Bull Run, had lost 
himself when most needed—and his corps as a consequence. Kearny 
and Stevens, Mansfield and Reno, Rodman and Richardson were 
killed, Hooker and Sedgwick wounded. The faithful to the fortunes of 
the great little organizer were assured in their commands, while 
others, less susceptible to youthful enthusiasms, were relieved. The 
cavalry were taken from the sterling soldier who well knew how 
to lead them, and given to untried hands. Cooke’s charge at Gaines’s 
Mill had developed Porter’s counter charge of disobedience on, and 
disappearance from, the field, both unfounded, yet sufficient. Pope’s 
Army of Virginia was broken up and merged in the Army of the 
Potomac—probably the best thing that could have happened to it, 
for there by hundreds were brave and brilliant officers and by thou- 
sands loyal and devoted men, destined, despite the superb skill and 
valor of the opposing generals and the long-continued misfortunes 
of their own, to endure to the end and to win immortal fame and 
victory. . ; 

Meantime Washington was. crammed with officers and soldiers, 
sick, wounded or astray, and the White House with would-be ad- 
visers of the President, full of suggestion, self-importance and im- 
portunity. All the efforts of the provost marshal to separate the 
martial sheep from the goats,—to gather in the stragglers, deserters, 
absentees and over-stays—were insufficient to greatly reduce the 
number of uniforms in evidence in the streets and suburbs. Bars, 
billiardrooms and hotel lobbies were measurably purged of loungers 
and roisterers in the Union blue; but still the array of the temporarily 
incapacitated, bearing unimpeachable papers or claiming to have mis- 
laid them, was something almost incredible. The city filled up with 
faces strange to the most expert of the secret service, and, so long 
as these faces looked pallid or haggard as the result of recent wounds 
or illness, they commanded sympathy and kindly aid. What stirred 
Stanton to the core was the sight of so many apparently sound and 
hearty men strolling about the quiet streets. His orders, therefore, 
had become more stringent. The patrols of the provost marshal 
were constantly on the move and every few minutes, even wounded 
officers, taking the air in open carriages or hobbling on crutches along 
the shady side of the avenue, were compelled to stop and show their 
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passes or papers. Some of them took to hanging the envelope from 
a string about their necks or tied to a button. Some facetious vol- 
unteers displayed their credentials pinned to the broad of their backs.. 
Almost every man, however, was strictly watched and accounted for. 
Even private citizens were not infrequently required to give their 
names and addresses and to establish their identity, for many a 
soldier sought for the time to hide his trade in the garb of civil life. 
Mr. James J. Granger was much incensed the morning after his- 
arrival at being thrice accosted on the street, twice by. officers com- 
manding patrols, once by a soft-voiced stranger, in pepper and 
salt sack and “peg tops,” who displayed a star within his coat and 
anxiety as to Mr. Granger’s name and business. Granger gave his- 
name and address without embarrassment, but stumbled over the- 
business, compromising finally on “visiting friends and seeking in- 
formation concerning relatives.” 

He had taken, as prearranged, a quiet room in a quiet neighbor-- 
hood not ten blocks from Willards’ or five from Twentieth street. 
He had not been too well pleased that the first duty required of him: 
the evening of their arrival was that of going in search of Major 
Wallis. Wallis might have Georgia affiliations, but they failed, some- 
how, to include Granger. Wallis might be a Southern sympathizer,. 
“but there’s nothing sympatica between us,” said Granger, to Miss- 
Bernham. It had not occurred to Granger that, as a soldier, Wallis- 
might feel respect unspeakable for soldiers fighting gallantly for the 
cause they had been taught from babyhood to consider sacred, where-° 
as he could feel no respect at all for men who covertly wore the colors- 
of that sacred cause but could not screw their courage to the point 
of fighting for it. Granger had ever stood somewhat in awe of 
Wallis, who loftily patronized him.. He knew that at bottom he 
hated Wallis, yet obediently beamed upon him, for such was Lorna. 
Brenham’s wish, and he dare not oppose her. He marveled much 
that Wallis, whom he had secretly rejoiced to hear of as “in arrest 
and undergoing trial,” should walk the streets of Washington un- 
challenged, even saluted, by many a soldier, while he, a sovereigm 
citizen, should be questioned. He did not understand that, now that 
Wallis’s limits were extended, that gentleman could walk whitherso- 
ever he pleased within the boundaries of the capital, provided he 
did not venture, unasked, into the presence or premises of his com- 
manding officer, and of commanding officers there seemed to be a 
number. Stanton, indeed, would have forbidden him Willards’, if 
he could have done so without seeming to persecute, and thought 
it most indecorous of Wallis to persist in Willards’ as his boarding 
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place. But Wallis had taken a cot there on the morning of his 
arrival in July, and though, for comfort and economy both, he later 
secured a room on Eighth street, he refused, unless ordered, to 
change his table. It was at Williards’ Granger found him on the 
evening of their arrival, and found him, somewhat to Granger’s 
surprise and not at all to his satisfaction, expectant of and prepared 
for his coming. Unbeknownst to the. subservient and adoring mes- 
senger then there had been previous communication between the lady 
of his love and the dashing soldier. Granger spent the evening in 
the sulks, listening half an hour to the general conversation between 
the two ladies and their brilliant, versatile visitor. Then, to his 
further annoyance, Miss Brenham deliberately drew the major into 
the adjoining room, a little library, and there conferred in low tone 
with him as much as twenty minutes, without so much as an “excuse 
me” to either her aunt or him. 

Nor did Granger like it that his instructions required of him 
that he should go with Major Wallis the following morning to find 
‘certain secretary of the French Legation. The princes of the House 
of Orleans had been recalled and were no longer with McClellan ; but 
they had bespoken warm welcome for Wallis whensoever he saw fit 
to make his presence known, and now it was in the power of the 
minister to furnish information of which Miss Brenham’s kindred 
stood in need. “Etiquette,” said Wallis, airly, “prevents my going 
under existing circumstances to the legation itself; but—ah—we can 

-see the man if not—ah—the master.” 

And the legation secretary had been courtesy and sympathy per- 
sonified. There was nothing the distinguished Commandant Wallis 
might ask that it should not be his, the secretary’s, utmost endeavor 
to obtain. As to that let the Commandant be tranquil—be assured. 
A response should be forthcoming on the morrow. Meantime, a 
glass of wine, a health to the gallant comrade and entertainer of 
their highnesses, his brave compatriots. And so it was after noonday 
when the major, with his Georgiabred Gothamite, arrived once more 
within view of the secret service emissary, still “piping” the premises 
on upper “E” street. 

A telegraph messenger was coming down the. steps as they 
reached the house, some undelivered despatches still in his hands. 
Their ring was not immediately answered, and Granger pulled the 
second time. The colored servant who admitted them begged to be 

‘excused for keeping the gentlemen waiting—Miss Brenham had just 
called for a glass of water at that very moment. Miss Brenham 
came hurriedly forth from the library to meet them, extending a 
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shapely white hand to each, and there were symptoms of excitement, 
if not agitation, in her face and manner. Eagerly she plunged into a 
series of quick questions, one on the heels of another, often without 
waiting for an answer. She was so impatient, she said, to hear the 
result of their embassy. She was so obviously, they saw, thinking 
of something else, and Wallis fathomed it >— 

“You have answer, I trust, to the despatch I sent for you last 
night?” he queried. 

“Yes—and no. Mr. Hoyt (Miss Brenham did not recognize 
titles in the Northern volunteers and was indifferent to promotions in 
the cavalry) has not left Long Branch, but—had you heard—did 
you know Mr. Barclay had been exchanged and was to be sent to 
Washington ?” 

For once in his life Jim Granger had the satisfaction and comfort 
of seeing Harold Wallis startled, if not staggered. The major stood 
one instant, turning grayish white, his fingers twitching; but the 
old, indomitable drawl was still there as he answered: “Quite possi- 
ble—ah—I dare say.” 

But he left the house in less than ten minutes; sauntered to 
Twentieth street; turned the corner to the left and then fairly sped 
to Pennsylvania Avenue and his modest quarters, a square or two 
beyond. That night was a busy one among the boatmen down the 
Potomac, and one skiff, at least, dodging patrolling crews, found 
safe harbor below Mathias Point and so speeded an energetic mes- 
senger “On to Richmond.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


The long, rambling if not ramshackle tenement known as How- 
lands in the early Sixties, bore faint resemblance to the so-called 
palatial hostelries that line the low bluff at Long Branch in this 
day and generation. It was the summer abiding place of several 
old New York families, all the same, and some of these were staying 
through September. Mrs. Rutherford and Ethel were still there, 
Hortense 1n attendance and the habitual sulks; Forbes, the assiduous, 
coming down each Saturday ostensibly to assure himself that Mrs. 
Rutherford and Miss Ethel wanted for nothing that his vigilance 
could supply, but actually, as Colonel Bernard Hoyt was not slow to 
see, that he might have conference with Hortense. Hoyt ‘could not 
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abide that woman. Ethel, he plainly saw, was often irritated and 
annoyed by her, once to the extent of an outbreak. Hortense had 
dared to be insolent; had dared her young mistress to report, if 
Mademoiselle pleased, her language to Madame, her mother, and 
see what would come of it. 

Few people were left at Howland’s at the time, and the French 
woman’s raucous tones were distinctly audible through the bare and 
echoing corridors even to Hoyt, whose room was some distance away. 
He had seen and spoken with Ethel several times since her coming, 
but never alone. He had seen and spoken with Mrs. Rutherford but 
twice, and then only at her urgent request and for a very few 
minutes. Whatever the cause of their estrangement it was evident 
that the colonel was in no mood for reconciliation, if that were the 
object the unhappy lady had in view, and this was the more re- 
markable since that estrangement had most seriously affected Hoyt’s 
relations with Ethel herself. At the very time when the fortunes 
of love and war had rolled their floodtide to his feet, when hope in 
one and preferment in the other had joyously beckoned him on, 
something had happened,—something had been said or done in an 
almost tragic interview between an imploring woman and an ag- 
grieved and astounded soldier that morning of the 28th of August 
that changed the whole tenor of his life and aspirations. He had 
gone to Howland’s about the 6th of September, because the medical 
officer said he must have total rest and should have abundant salt 
air. Howland’s had been his father’s favorite resort in earlier days, 
so Howland’s was chosen. He was amazed and disconcerted: when 
told a few days later that Mrs. Rutherford, too, had come. He had 
eagerly sought Ethel’s society on every possible occasion hitherto. 
Now he had earnestly sought to avoid it. He would not have come to 
Howland’s at all had he thought Mrs. Rutherford would follow. He 
had now no home to go to, and was enjoined by the attending 
physician not to think of leaving the seashore until he was stronger. 
Then, when he was stronger and could have gone, he overheard the 
defiant insolence of Hortense and now could not, think of going. 
Something told him Ethel might need help,—protection—and now, 
when he could have thrown pride and scruples to the wind and him- 
self unreservedly at her feet, she in turn had become cold and distant. 
Unerringly had she noted the changed manner the moment they met, 
and though it roused her pride and stirred resentment in her heart 
against him, it had more than ever determined her to wring from 
her mother’s lips the story of that morning’s interview. It had left 
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her mother prostrate, exhausted, and in tears. It had driven him to 
the verge of brain fever and total estrangement, and not a word of 
explanation had been vouchsafed to Ethel, to whose entreaties and 
tears Mrs. Rutherford could only offer counter entreaty and more 
copious tears. It was something, she said, that honor commanded 
her to hold as sacred for the present. Later Ethel should know all. 

But so far as Hoyt was concerned the barriers were swept away 
the afternoon Hortense let loose her tirade. He stumped up and 
down the broad piazza a full hour, impatiently waiting for Ethel to 
come down, as come she had on every afternoon but this. When 
five o’clock struck and the last of the bathers, looking blue and 
shivery, came up from the beach, Hoyt could stand the strain no 
longer. Going to the office he penned a brief note and sent it to 
her room. ‘ The bell boy came back in two minutes. Miss Ruther- 
ford’s compliments and regrets. She was lying down with a violent 
headache. 

Headaches, as a rule, are but transitory things. Two days later, 
by which time the crutches had been dispensed with and Hoyt was 
hobbling on a stick, Ethel appeared, pale and tanguid, and was sur- 
rounded speedily by the few women flitting about the piazza. She 
knew he was there and would come as soon as the circle broke, so 
she kept that circle about her. But she did not know him, yet. He 
came unflinchingly before them all, and held forth his thin, white 
hand and said: “I, too, am glad you are down again, and I have 
come to beg a few words as soon as you are at liberty. I may have 
to go at any moment.” It was “the broadest hint to be off” the sur- 
rounding group had ever heard, but they heeded and saw and forgave 
and made way, and presently the two were alone, a pair of almost 
colorless faces and two pairs of cold, nerveless hands. Bernard 
Hoyt would rather have faced Pelham’s guns again at short range 
than the look in those clear, blue, resentful eyes. 

“Forgive me for this appeal, when you have so much to worry 
you,” he said, leaning heavily on his hickory cane. He had moved 
toward a vacant settee, but she would not sit—so he was forced to 
stand. “I ‘am almost well enough to ride, if not to walk; and, any 
moment now, may be going back to the regiment and to Gerald. 
Two days ago I was eager. That afternoon I heard distinctly that 
abominable Frenchwoman’s insolence and defiance. No, do not let 
that give you fresh trouble!” he hastened to say, for she had started 
and colored at the abrupt announcement. “Try to remember I have 
known yoy almost since your babyhood, Ethel; that I was Ralph’s 
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chum and friend; that I am Gerald’s friend and fellow soldier; and 
try to see that, though I can have no other claim, these are in them- 
selves reasons why I cannot leave you when something tells me you 
are threatened,—that this creature believes she has some hold on 
your mother that gives her power over you. She is one of that 
class and race of human fiends that gloried in their torture of the 
gentleborn in the days of the guillotine. Ralph distrusted her years - 
ago. Gerald distrusts her now. You have been made the victim 
of her malevolence, and yet she remains here in your mother’s em- 
ploy. Have you not told her?” 

“Mother is too ill to be agitated,” was the answer, as Ethel stood 
there facing him cold and unbending. “We have been accustomed 
to the vagaries of Hortense for years. She is all contrition now. 
There—there is not the least occasion, Colonel Hoyt, for your re- 
maining,—so far as—we—are concerned ;” and, with this magnificent 
piece of mendacity on her lips, Miss Ethel’s blue eyes blazed squarely 
into those of the wounded trooper, doubly wounded now, and she 
half turned as though to say the interview was ended, but he spoke 
again :— 

“You are angry, and I am—helpless, Ethel. You were angered at 
me because I could not tell you last year about Forno and Ralph and 
Wallis. I did not know enough to speak. Now you are angered 
when other and graver reasons compel my silence. Your mother has 
my promise, and not until she releases me, hard though it be, can 
I speak. You say truly, probably, that there is no occasion for my 
remaining. Forgive me, then, that I intrude. Not until your 
mother told me—did I begin to realize how—unwelcome my presence 
must have been to you. It shall be my duty, of course, to see Major 
Wallis before I return to the front and tender every amend in my 
power. Good bye.” 

Abruptly he turned and left her—left her standing staring after 
him in amazement. Off to the eastward the blue waves were dancing, 
capped with snow under the glorious landward breeze. Noisy child- 
ren were chasing gleefully along the bluff. Maids and matrons, just 
a few lingerers, but all the house contained, were grouped about 
the wooden veranda, covertly, yet curiously watching the pair. What 
woman at Howland’s did not plainly see and know the soldier’s 
passionate love for Ethel Rutherford? What one of their number 
did not thoroughly realize that this was a crucial interview and one 
by no means to be either interrupted or missed? A colored boy, 
hurrying from the office with a telegram on a tray, was hailed by 
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ene of the wisest of these veterans in the art of love and matchmak- 
ing. “For Colonel Hoyt?” she asked. Then, seeing assent in the 
waiter’s eyes, spoke commandingly. “Not yet, on any account!” and 
held him, obedient and unquestioning. Then it was that Hoyt finished 
his few sad words, and finishing, turned and limped painfully away. 
But for the heavy thumping of the heart within his breast and the 
stout hickory cane upon the resounding wooden floor, he might have 
heard the gasp, the faint, barely articulate, cry with which she strove 
to detain him when, after a brief moment of stupefaction, her senses 
seemed returning. What could he possibly mean?—Not until her 
mother told him had he realized that his presence was unwelcome! 
Going to Washington to seek Major Wallis to tender further amend! 
What in heaven’s name could he mean? “Colonel Hoyt—Bernard!” 
she strove to say; but the voice refused its office. She could not 
speak aloud, and then, when she would have followed, there sat all 
those women, those hateful, spying women. There stood the negro 
servant with that fateful, lacquered tray. She knew it was a telegram 
before the boy started forward to deliver it. She saw the colonel 
take and tear it open; saw him hurriedly read it through, pause one 
instant, glance irresolute toward the silent, expectant watchers beyond ; 
then, as though dreading question or comment, saw him turn sharply 
to his left and disappear through one of the long windows that 
opened to the veranda. Then came Hortense. “Would Mademoiselle 
attend Madame gt once—Madame had received letters from Wash- 
ington?” Ah, there were other reasons now why the girl was most 
eager to attend Madame, reasons that kept. her closeted long hours 
with the complaining invalid and that prevented her knowing until 
too late that the colonel left that very afternoon for New York, and 
that Forbes, the invaluable butler, had come, and, turning about, had 
gone within the hour of his coming, so as to take the same boat that 
bore Bernard Hoyt. 

Three days thereafter there was a meeting and a consultation in 
Baltimore that called to the Monumental City an assortment from 
our dramatis personz little to be looked for under existing circum- 
stances and the same roof. The Honorable Beverly Hanson had met 
with an accident that seriously lamed him and prevented his going 
to Washington when next needed by his distinguished client, Major 
Wallis. Hanson had sprained his ankle and been relegated to the 
sofa by day and warned to transact only such business as could be 
attended to quietly at his home. The war secretary was properly 
indignant, yet expressed himself by no means surprised, that Major 
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Wallis should request permission to spend forty-eight hours in 
Baltimore for the purpose of consulting with his counsel, who would 
be unable to come to Washington for at least a fortnight. The 
Secretary’s immediate impulse was to reply, “Not by any means.” 
But the request was backed by senators who said the impression 
had gone forth that Wallis was a persecuted saint; that he was in- 
nocent of all charges against him and was being held in limbo 
through the malignity of the War Department. “Better let him go,” 
“Give him more rope,” again said one of the advisors. So, grumb- 
lingly, Stanton did as advised and Major Wallis received the requisite 
authority, which required him, however, to report himself in person 
to the commanding officer of the garrison on arriving at, and before 
leaving, Baltimore; and that officer received instructions to closely 
observe the major’s comings and goings. So did the secret service. 

Was it accident or design that, about that same time, Lorna 
Brenham, and her attendant aunt and cavalier, left Washington for 
Baltimore, and were presently absorbed, swallowed up, as it were, 
in the mansions of certain old residents known to be ardent Southern 
sympathizers, all within a square or so of the distinguished lawyer’s 
homestead. They were assembled in the handsome library the second 
evening of Wallis’s brief stay, gathered in laughing, jubilant chat 
about the sofa of the great Southern jurist. The cause of the South, 
despite Lee’s leisurely withdrawal to Virginia, seemed abundantly 
hopeful. Stuart had just amazed the North by riding entirely round 
McClellan’s army in mid Maryland, carrying awayewhatsoever he 
would and losing not a trooper killed in the whole course of his 
daring exploit. All Baltimore was laughing over the discomfiture of 
Halleck and Stanton, for McClellan, as usual, thought it no fault of 
his, but all theirs. It wasn’t the kind of talk officers in Union blue 
were supposed to relish or even patiently to hear; but, despite Wallis’s 
presence, it went on uninterruptedly for nearly half an hour, Miss 
Brenham holding forth with her accustomed brilliancy. But silence 
and surprise fell upon the assembled party when the white-haired 
major domo entered, and bowing before his master’s recumbent form, 
held forth the silver salver that had done duty in the household since 
early colonial days. Thereon lay a single card. Still laughing over 
Lorna’s latest sally, Hanson took the card and read aloud, “Colonel 
Bernard Hoyt, —th New York Cavalry!” 

Mrs. de Ruyter instantly arose and signalled her niece. “Don’t 
go, don’t go,” protested Hanson. “Why shouldn’t you see him?— 
all of you? I have learned to honor this man, though I cannot 
imagine why he should be here.” 
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“I will step into the parlor, sir,” said Wallis, rising. “It—is 
possible he is—seeking me. I had a telegram two days ago.” 

There was an interesting tableau as Colonel Hoyt appeared under 
the curtains at the arched entrance to the cosey old library. In the 
soft glow from the lamps on the mantel and table, stood Lorna 
Brenham, tall, dark and triumphantly beautiful, smiling saucy wel- 
come upon the intruder, from the foot of Hanson’s couch. At her 
left, and a little back among the shadows, hovered Granger, neither 
smiling nor content. In her easy chair, portly and self-satisfied as 
became a de Ruyter, sat the chaperon, her eyes on the newcomer, 
as he bowed low to the lady of the house, who had swept gracefully, 
graciously forward to bid him welcome. Under the curtain shutting 
off the parlor, stood in the dark background Major Wallis, silent 
and observant. 

“I trust I may be pardoned this intrusion,” began Hoyt, his voice 
telling at once constraint, even of distress of mind ;—telling of a 
trying duty that had to be discharged, come what might. “I am 
sorry to see Mr. Hanson so crippled; but I must go on to Washing- 
ton at ten o’clock, and they told me Major Wallis was here,” and 
Hoyt glanced about him, inquiringly. 

“He is here, and you are most welcome, Colonel Hoyt. Pray 
come over and let me shake hands with you, for I cannot rise. My 
daughter, Miss Hanson, Colonel Hoyt. Mrs. de Ruyter ;—Miss 
Brenham you know, and Mr. Granger, of course. Wallis will be 
with us in a moment.” 

Obediently yet slowly, Hoyt came forward, leaning heavily still 
upon his cane. He had bowed to and shaken hands with Miss 
Hanson, then with her father, then had turned to answer briefly Miss 
Brenham’s half laughing, half defiant challenge, and was then bowing 
to Mrs. de Ruyter and, coldly and formally, to Granger when pres- 
ently again the old butler entered with his silver tray. 

“TI can’t see anybody else just now,” began Hanson, impatiently. 
“However, I'll look at the card. What! ‘Lieutenant Edward Clay- 
ton Barclay — U. S. Infantry.’ Is the gentleman there in the 
hall ?” 

“Yeas suh; drove up just after the colonel came. He asked 
especially, suh, if Major Wallis, too, was huyh.” 

“Well, of all the extraordinary things! Wallis, did you hear 
this?” and with lowered voice the crippled host turned to accost the 
tall officer coming forward into the light, with eyes that glittered and 
a face visibly pale. Hoyt, his back to the entrance, his hand still 
extended to meet Mrs. de Rutyter’s, looked up in surprise; then, 
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catching sight of Wallis’s white face, dropped his hand and stood 
gazing at him. Then in the midst of the strange silence that had 
fallen on the entire party, a springy step was heard on the marble 
tiling of the hallway ;—then a cheery, boyish voice, at sound of which 
Wallis started as though shot. The curtains were thrown aside and, 
in the uniform of a lieutenant of the national army, there came 
striding joyously, confidently, daringly into the room not Ned Bar- 
clay, not an officer of the United States, but a soldier of the re- 
bellious and defiant South; and, lame as he was, Bernard Hoyt 
whirled about at sound of the gasping, almost agonized cry that broke 
from the bloodless lips of Harold Wallis :— 
“Eugene, Eugene, are you mad!” 


(To be continued.) 





ORGANIZATION OF COAST DEFENSE. 


WHILE the navy is being exercised in the protection of the cities of 
our seaboard, and although the navy must always remain the prin- 
cipal reliance for our protection, it is well to consider another 
line, which, while not so important to the nation at large, is most 
important to the localities exposed to attack. The range of modern 
artillery is so enormous that our shores and the dwellers even 
for miles inland are liable to be reached with the possible levying 
of ransom and the equally possible outrages of temporary invasion. 
It is even said that the lower part of New York and much of 
Brooklyn could be shelled from outside of Coney Island. I am not 
in any sense an expert, but I am fairly well acquainted with our 
coast from New York to Florida and with the characteristics of 
its waters and inhabitants as well as with a considerable portion of 
the neighboring sea and its shoals and depths. The peculiarities 
of the bayous and lagoons which mark our shore for this entire 
distance are essentially alike. These are broad shallow expanses 
of water giving a depth of not over six feet for a continuous 
distance and about the same or a few feet more at the inlets, which 
are narrow mouths for the reception of the rising tides and the 
discharge of the outflowing waters. These inlets can only be entered 
by small boats or vessels, and then only in comparatively smooth 
weather, for the moment there is a blow there “gets up” a sea on the 
bars which makes them impassable. As the “bays” or “sounds” 
as they are called are so similar in essential characteristics I will 
confine my suggestions to the South Bay of Long Island, with which 
I have been intimately familiar almost all my life. 

Except for a ridge of hills in the middle of the country, Long 
Island is a sand spit, possibly thrown up by the mighty ocean by 
gradual accretion in the course of time, as similar accumulations 
have grown outside of it and seem to be still growing. At the 
southern side of this is a long, narrow, shallow lagoon, in the center 
of which the water is twelve feet deep for a few miles in length and 
a mile or so in width, but the vast extent of this so called “bay” is 
not over four feet deep, and for hundreds of square miles not over 
two. The tide rises and falls in the body of the bay from one to two 
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feet according to the winds and the weather. This bay has an 
opening into the ocean by what is known as Fire Island Inlet. On 
the outer side of the bay, and Separating it from the broad Atlantic, 
is a narrow strip of low, bare sand, mostly sand-dunes, with a 
thin and scattered undergrowth more or less over it. The highest 
point of the beach is not over fifty feet and that in only one or 
two spots, the average being about twenty, and it holds its own 
against the fierce onslaught of the breakers by the simple yielding 
tenacity of the sand. The bay being only from three to four miles 
wide, Long Island could be shelled by the heavier guns of the 
modern vessel of war; but little could be gained by doing so and 
the main fear of attack which is felt by the inhabitants is by boats 
coming in through the inlet and landing on the inner shores of 
the bay. 

Some of the larger sounds of the southern waters, like, for 
instance, Pamlico, are much wider and the mainland could not be 
reached by shelling, but the strip of beach is similar and is equally 
exposed for the entire length of the coast except directly in behind 
some of the shoals which extend far out to sea. Core Sound, 
Currytuck Sound and others have the same general characteristics 
as the South Bay of Long Island, even to the width and shallowness 
of each. Boats of course could be landed on the beach, but they 
would have to be dragged across this—a work of great labor, or the 
attacking party could not reach the inhabited portion of the country, 
for the beach is practically deserted, being only occupied by a few 
semi-restaurants, not even entitled to the name of summer boarding 
houses. So that it would seem that the attacking party would have 
to enter the bay by the inlet and follow its course and that of the 
channel inside to reach the mainland and do any serious amount of 
damage. In doing this they would be exposed to the fire of men . 
concealed on the beach among the sand-dunes, and what they, and all 
of us who live near the bay, would like to know is whether this 
mode of defense cannot be made pretty effective. 

There are plenty of voluntecrs, all of whom are skilled in the use 
of shotguns, who are perfectly familiar with the waters of the 
bay and who could hide pretty successfully, even from the shelling 
of the beach by the men-of-war. The entire country could be relied 
upon to turn out to fight foreigners in the protection of their homes 
and families, and there is no lack of courage among American 
men, whether in the regular national forces or out of them. So 
the enemy could be overwhelmed by numbers if these could be made 
effective, and this is the only mode of attack of which the inhabitants 
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have any especial fear, for the mere shelling of the woods and 
fields of the country at large would be a waste of ammunition 
even if a civilized enemy could be found who would resort to it. 

As I said, I cannot consider the question at all as an expert, and it 
is for that very reason that I wish to call the attention to the true 
condition of affairs by those who can. It may be that it is impossible 
to use such a force or it may be that no attacking party would be 
willing to accept the risks of shoal water and hostile numbers, but 
if there is danger of attack and if these elements can be utilized 
for the safety of our people, they ought to be organized, or at 
least plans of operation should be laid out so that we may not be 
hurriedly called upon to improvise them as we might have been 
if Cervera’s fleet had been worthy of the brave men who sacrificed 
their lives aboard of his ill-provisioned and ill-supplied ships. 

It can safely be said that no open boats could pass along the 
channel which runs close to the beach within easy gunshot of it 
for several miles, without having the men on board annihilated 
by the marksmen concealed behind the sand hills. Most of these 
men are excellent shots, accustomed to shooting wild birds from 
their youth up, and so well acquainted with the beach that if a 
landing were to be made by the invading vessels, they could 
quickly escape through the scrub brush or through the depressions 
between the hills. Now this matter may seem trivial to men who 
have in their charge the defense of our important cities, but it has 
been a source of dread and discomfort to thousands of those living 
on the exposed portions of the seashore, where there is not only 
the resident population, but a vast number of wealthy families 
during the summer, upon whom heavy tribute might be levied. The 
residents are a sturdy set with all the qualities of good minute men, 
and they. often own vessels of moderate size which they handle 
with perfect skill and which also might be utilized inside the bay, 
the larger of them, perhaps, mounted with light artillery. I under- 
stand that during the Spanish war special officers were detailed to 
make reconnoissance of portions of the coast with their defense 
especially in view, and if those officers are still in function, which 
it seems to me would be a most admirable action on the part of the 
government, they will, perhaps, take the matter in hand, and so 
organize the forces at their disposal as to prepare us better for the 
future, when we may have a more able and enterprising foe to deal 
with than in our last war. Much has been done lately for the pro- 
tection of our large cities, but if we should have a rupture with 
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a great nation like, for instance, our old and frequent enemy, 
Great Britain, our whole shore would be in danger of being ravaged. 
That country proved what it was capable of in the way of vandalism 
and wanton destruction when, in the war of 1812, it captured and 
burnt the city of Washington. Let the officers appointed by the 
national government familiarize themselves with the topography 
of the entire coast and develop a plan for its security and for the 
utilization of the local forces. In this way the government may 
receive valuable assistance and the exposed inhabitants would enjoy 
a greater sense of security. 

These ideas are hastily thrown together, are entirely unprofes- 
sional and without especial investigation, yet they are serious enough 
to be worthy of the attention of those in authority for the damage 
that has already arisen and which might be greatly accentuated in the 
future. There was intense alarm in and around Boston and up and 
down the New England coast when it was rumored that the Spanish 
fleet was somewhere in midocean and might be directed thither. 
Even with us there was considerable anxiety, and cottages were 
left unrented, it is said, by the fear of the citizens who were in the 


habit of occupying them. 
Rosert B. Roosevettr: 





LESSONS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR* 


Has the war in South Africa afforded any lessons which would be 
of use to the armies of Europe? 

Certain of those who profess the arts of war say no, especially 
men who base their gospel of strategical and even tactical science 
on the history of the Napoleonic campaigns and who persistently 
endeavor to keep up ancient usages with modern armaments. Ac- 
cording to this method, in most of the great European maneuvers, 
it is still the practice, after preliminary firing of longer or shorter 
duration, to deliver what is called the “decisive” attack by infantry 
in compact masses, straight at the enemy, to the sound of music and 
the beating of drums. “Decisive” for the troops which attempted 
them such attacks have certainly been, from the 18th August, 1870, 
onwards. Without exception they have ended in bloodshed and 
disaster. 

But the officiating priests of this imperial cult allow of no develop- 
ments. They cry up the massed fighting which prevailed at the 
beginning of last century, and, supported in their theories by the spe- 
cial character of those sections of an army which tend to increase in 
effect by being closely grouped, and dominated by preconceived no- 
tions, they fail to appreciate the principle propounded by the master 
that “an army should change its tactics every ten years.” 

This feeling of resistance to all progress prevails chiefly in armies 
which date their existence from several centuries ago. Ancient 
methods have bcome sacred legacies which it is the duty of every 
man to hand down intact. Prussia suffered in consequence at Jena. 
At the outset of the French Revolution military art was reduced to 
a servile copy of the procedure of Frederick the Great. At that 
time the effect of the musket in the hands of a sharp-shooter con- 
stituted a factor which was just beginning to appear. Frederick had 


*This article, reproduced by permission from the Revue des deux Mondes, 
is universally, and without contradiction, ascribed to General de Négrier, a 
French officer of the highest distinction. In the translation “yards” have been 
substituted for metres. ; 

Reprinted from London Contemporary Review by permission of the Leo- 
nard Scott Co., the American Publishers of the Review. 
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not made use of it, for in his time firing was of little account; the 
white arm determined a battle. The Prussian army, like the French, 
considered that the secret of victory lay in these same maneuvers and 
they contemplated no change. 

A select group of officers, such as Bourcet and Baron du Thiel, 
Bonaparte’s professor at Auxonne, were nevertheless preparing the 
tactics of the Revolution, which superseded those of Guibert and 
Gribeauval. But what a laborious evolution! The patient researches 
of the eighteenth century to discover the tactical consequences of the 
use of firearms would probably have remained long in the shade 
had it not been for Napoleon. His genius grasped their importance. 
In the face of the Prussian school, crystallized in its own doctrine, he 
made use of fire to blind his enemy and arrest all movement during 
the time required to lead up to the decisive act—the attack. 

The crushing battles of the Emperor induced the armies of the 
nineteenth century to model themselves on his methods, just as those 
of Frederick had been imitated at the end of the eighteenth century. 

But blind infatuation for the past leads to mistakes such as plunged 
the Prussian army into the disasters of 1806. Like everything else that 
surrounds us, the art of war is in perpetual evolution. It is not a dog- 
matic science which can be studied in its complete state in the past. A 
genius like Hannibal or Napoleon leaves his mark on the military 
science of his epoch, carrying it forward to the highest degree of per- 
fection attainable at that period. He leaves admirable examples of 
the dispositions most suitable to the institutions and circumstances 
of his time, but no more. It is useless therefore to imitate them in our 
day, when the instruments of war are so absolutely different from his. 
The.art of war is quite simple, it has been said, and is entirely a matter 
of application. Ought not the application to be in conformity with 
the means at our disposal and to vary accordingly ? 

Military history shows that changes of this kind are difficult to 
realize in times of peace, unless an actual experience comes to throw 
light on the new facts. In this case the armies who witness the con- 
flict are in a position of singular good fortune. 

The South African war in this respect has many lessons for us. 
Evidently the conditions under which it has been conducted are too 
peculiar to permit of definite deductions, though it clearly demon- 
strates the inadequacy of the methods hitherto employed in battle. 
The object of this article, therefore, is not to point out the tactics 
of the future, for in general they will depend much more on the moral 
condition of the nation at the beginning of the war and on the individ- 
ual energy of the soldier, than on the power of the armament. The 
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latter is none the less a most important factor, the effects of which 
it would be dangerous not to forecast. But in analyzing the new 
conditions of war it is now possible to take account of its require- 
ments and thus to base instructions to the troops on actual experience. 

Quick-firing rifles and smokeless powder have forced the English 
to abandon entirely their former methods. New tactics, totally differ- 
ent from those now in use in most European armies, had to be impro- 
vised and in the event adopted. But at the cost of what sacrifices! 
The army which has the wisdom to profit by the experience acquired 
by another army during two years of bloodshed will avoid such sacri- 
fices itself. We will not pursue the matter further. We need not try 
to copy the tactics evolved by the English army, but we should study 
them with care. 

First of all it is our duty to examine the criticisms, at times ill- 
natured, coming from the Continent, which have been levelled against 
the English commanders and the English troops. 

Without stopping to consider strategic dispositions, which our > 
study will indicate later on, we may as well point out that it is always 
easy to discover the weak side of any operation. We are too apt 
to forget also the strong and sometimes fatal influence on the move- 
ments of armies exerted by political considerations. But, in the 
sphere of tactics, opinions may be based on facts which any one can 
examine for himself. From this ground we are justified in affirming 
that the history of this war will redound to the great honor of the 
body of officers and of the regular army of Great Britain. On all 
occasions these men sacrificed their lives with a devotion which 
demands our homage. 

As regards the troops, those engaged in the campaigns of 1899 and 
1900 were excellent. Their morale was perfect. It has been accepted 
on all sides arid confidently repeated that English soldiers are capable 
of effort only when they are well and even copiously nourished. 
Lord Roberts’s remarkable operations have proved that this, belief 
was not justified. Starting on the 8th of February, 1900, they led 
in a few weeks, owing to the army’s endurance of hunger and fatigue, 
to the raising of the sieges of Kimberley (Feb. 15th) and of Lady- 
smith (March 1st), to the surrender of General Kronje (Feb. 27th) 
and of the capital towns, Bloemfontein (March 13th), Johannesburg 
(May 31st) and Pretoria (June 6th), together with the occupation 
of the chain of railways of the two Republics. These operations took 
place on a line of territory extending for some 400 miles in a country 
destitute of resources. The privation was therefore great. The army 
had scarcely entered the Orange River Colony when they were put 
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on half rations. On February 16th, 1900, at Watervaal Drift, at the 
beginning of the movement, the Boers had captured a convoy of 200 
wagons carrying food for four days. This was a serious misfortune. 
At that moment only two days’ food remained either in the men’s 
haversacks or in the transport wagons. The least delay would have 
permitted General Kronje to escape. To add to the difficulty, the 
army was advancing in a wild part of the country where there were 
no railways within immediate reach. In spite of his critical position 
Lord Roberts allowed: nothing to hinder his advance. He simply 
ordered the rations to be halved. The 6th and gth Divisions, which 
fought at Paardeberg on February 18th, consumed their last half- 
rations the same,night. Did not the sequel prove that the Field- 
Marshal was right in placing full confidence in the energy of his 
troops? 

Frequently these privations were endured for long periods to- 
gether. During the march on Bloemfontein the quantities of the 
rations, kept down to facilitate movement, never reached the tariff 
fixed by regimental regulations; they were sometimes even less than 
half. Nevertheless not a complaint was ever made. The soldiers drew 
from their own self-control reserves of energy sufficient to pass 
through the crisis. The officers, living with their men and having, 
from the first, shared with them the resources of their mess, set the 
example and met with the devotion they had expected. On the whole, 
from the beginning of the campaign the troops always did what their 
leaders expected of them. They proved themselves to be energetic, 
brave and capable of endurance, and if in many engagements thev 
were unfortunate, the cause must be attributed not to want of valor 
but to the use of superannuated methods of warfare. 

This fact was discovered too late. It had already brought about 
the death of the élite of the army, men who could not be replaced. 

In order to examine the tactical evolution which has now been 
achieved, it will be necessary first to describe the enemy’s methods of 
warfare. 


I. 


All that there is to say has already been said on the subject of the 
nature, character and mode of existence of the Boers. Rural life in 
a vast country which must be traversed on horseback, rifle in hand, 
from infancy upward, the chase, and above all frequent warring with 
Kaffirs, had specially prepared them for war. The way in which they 
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used their talents is less well known. The facts which I will proceed 
to give are taken from the agreeing portions of reports drawn up by 
officers of different nationalities who have lived and fought with the 
commandos. 

Amongst these groups of men, based on territorial divisions of the 
country, no other discipline exists besides that resulting from each 
individual will. The, number of the effectives in these bodies varies 
continually. Those who feel the necessity of visiting their homes 
leave the commando, sometimes even without informing the com- 
mandant that they are going, certain to return a few days later, with 
no further formalities. 

But we must first of all bear in mind that the Boers had already 
fought the English. The Transvaal, annexed by England on, April 
12th, 1877, had revolted on December 16th, 1880. The independence 
of the Republic was proclaimed and insurrection became general. 
The English forces, few in number, experienced a series of checks 
such as that of the 20th of December, at Bronkhorstspruit, near Mid- 
delsburg, where two companies of the 94th Infantry were obliged to 
surrender, leaving 56 killed and 83 wounded on the field. Five hun- 
dred Boers took part in the engagement; their losses were one killed 


and five wounded. 
England sent reinforcements to save the besieged garrisons. Gen- 


eral Sir Pomeroy Colley did not wait for all his troops to arrive; he 
started from Newcastle on Jan. 26th, 1881, for Laing’s Nek, where 
the Boers had taken up their position. On the 28th he attacked with 
two infantry battalions, one detachment of bluejackets, 170 cavalry- 
men and six guns, according to the tactics prevailing at that time :— 
preparatory action on the part of the artillery, wing engagement by the 
cavalry, frontal attack by the infantry, bayonet charge: all the regula- 
tion processes. The result was deplorable. In a few seconds the 
cavalry, with 17 men killed and wounded and 32 horses, had been 
driven back. The 58th, which had behaved with the greatest bravery 
and had come within thirty yards of the Boers, had been obliged to 
retire with a loss of seven officers and 76 men killed, and two officers 
and III men wounded. 

On the 8th February, 1881, at Schain-Hoogte, there was another 
repulse, and General Colley lost five officers and 66 men killed, and 
136 wounded. Finally on the 27th February the celebrated engage- 
ment at Majuba Hill took place, which still causes the English some 
heartburning. Indeed, it cost them the loss of the Transvaal and put 
an end to this first war. This battle was singularly important on its 
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own account, for it exhibited special methods of attack on the part of 
the Boers. The English, who took no notice of them at the time, 
suffered repeated reverses on that account in 1899 and 1900. A few 
details will bring out this fact. 

The pass of Laing’s Nek, where a railway runs from Newcastle to 
Volkspruit, was guarded by the Boers, who had neglected to occupy 
the heights of Majuba Hill, situated two or three miles to the west, 
which dominated the country. During the night of the 26th to 27th 
February, General Colley, taking advantage of their mistake, led up 
to the little plateau at the summit three companies of the 58th, one 
of the 6oth, three of the 92nd and 64 bluejackets, keeping in reserve 
one company of the 92nd and 140 men. With painful efforts the 
troops arrived at the plateau, but, instead of guarding the slopes, they 
took up their position on a peak overlooking the Boer camp, under the 
conviction that the latter would abandon their position as soon as 
they saw the heights occupied. 

The contrary happened. The Boers, perceiving the English on the 
summit, at once resolved to attack them. One hundred and fifty 
volunteers began climbing the slopes on the most precipitous sides, 
filing off behind bushes and rocks. A second detachment of older 
men, all splendid marksmen, followed at a certain distance, firing on 
everything that showed itself on the edge of the plateau. A third 
detachment had: meantime gone rourid and was attacking from the 
other side. The two first detachments were advancing in echelons, 
the one supporting by their fire the forward rushes of the other. 

The moment the English showed themselves on the crest of the 
hill they were hit. The line broke and the reserve men were brought 
forward; they were obliged to fall back in spite of the efforts of their 
officers. Suddenly they were caught in flank by a volley of fire from 
a rocky peak they had neglected to occupy which had been climbed 
by a Boer detachment. A moment later the same thing happened on 
the opposite flank. The Boers were now shooting at the backs of 
men who were lying down. General Colley was killed and fifty of his 
men. The rest were wounded or taken prisoners. The Boers, thanks 
to their tactics, had but one killed and six wounded. 

These remarkable results were naturally the subject of comment, 
but only from the point of view of mistakes in the English command. 
No one was prepared at that time to believe in the change in the 
methods of warfare, and the troops engaged in 1899 and 1900 made 
use of the old tactics, which cost them dear. 

Another important point in the campaign of 1881 was that the Boer 
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morale was considerably superior to that of the English. Their 
correct aim, rendered always more effective by great sang-froid, made 
them enemies to be feared by troops exposed to their fire in regular 
close formation and unaccustomed to the use of the ground for con- 
cealing their advance. 

This was the attitude of the two sides from the point of view of 
morale when war was declared on October 6th, 1899. 

It was their qualities as hunters which were of most service to the 
Boers. From the European point of view their military instruction 
was almost nil, except for a portion of the artillery and some bodies of 
police which had been permanently maintained. But, unembarrassed 
by the heavy baggage prescribed by the old formule, and knowing 
how to occupy the country and how to shoot straight, they solved their 
problems by their own common sense and for the most part intelli- 
gently. For the fortification of the country they used novel plans and 
sections, cleverly arranged to shelter them from shell-fire. For long 
months they made considerable use of them. Their warfare, offensive 
from a strategical point of view, was tactically defensive. In sieges 
they contented themselves with surrounding the towns they were 
attacking with earthworks and with defending the trenches in order to 
beat off attempts at relief. It was only at the end of a year that the 
seasoned commandos abandoned their passive defense to engage in a 
partisan war, all movement, surprises and attacks, which lasted until 
so recently and brought them so many successes. 

In attack, as in defense, the Boers employed no other method than 
that of Majuba Hill, namely, to deploy a certain number of groups of 
riflemen, without supports or reserves, occupying salient points at wide 
intervals, When on rare occasions reinforcements were sent up they 
prolonged to right and left the firing line already deployed. To ward 
off flank attacks they would disengage part of the front line and 
portions would be rapidly transferred to the threatened wing. Such 
movements are only possible by the aid of horses stationed in readiness 
in small groups close to the sharpshooters. 

In the case of prolonged halts the horses are tethered a Ja rime, a 
special arrangement which allows of their moving slowly and crop- 
ping the grass. The head is tied to one of the forelegs by a cord or 
rein fastened just above the’ knee. If for some reason, such as a sur- 
prise, the horses have to be brought together quickly, a horseman, 
mounted on the first animal he comes to, assembles them by galloping 
round them closer and closer until he drives them before him to the 
required spot, During an engagement the Boers simply leave the 
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rein to drag on the ground, like the Arab Cavalry; the horse does not 
move and his master finds him where he has left him. 

The Boers confined themselves almost entirely to defending their 
positions from the beginning of the war until the 2nd of June, 1900, 
the date on which the Government of the two Republics, at a council 
held at Machadodorp, decided by the vote of the Secretary of State, 


‘Mr. Reitz, that the war should take the character of a partisan war. 


A few rare attacks, though fortunate, had not then induced them to 
take up the offensive. Their defense consisted chiefly of trenches, 
hollowed out either on the side of a hill or at the foot of its slopes, 
and occupied by their best marksmen. The crests of the hills, gener- 
ally strewn with blocks of stone, which afforded good shelter, were 
usually held by a few riflemen who used black smoke-producing 
powder in order to attract the attention and the fire of the enemy. 
When the English, marching towards this very evident goal, had come 
sufficiently near to the low trenches, action would suddenly commence 
from below, and heavy losses were experienced in the course of a few 
moments. Even at a short distance these trenches were invisible. At 
nightfall when the firing could be seen, the flash, according to eye- 
witnesses, seemed to come out of the earth. These trenches were 
frequently in two and even three lines, one commanding the other. 
In such cases communications from one to the other were effected by 
passages. They were developed on a much larger scale than was called 
for by the effective force intending to occupy them, and a variety of 
designs answered the requirements of various hypothetical attacks. 
They were not occupied simultaneously, but partially and according to 
the need of the moment. Such considerable works, rapidly executed, 
can only be accounted for by the hand labor of natives. The Boers 
are not fond of digging the soil. In their laagers were a number of 
black servants and drivers. They treat the Kaffirs as the Israelites 
used to treat the Amalekites. They have conquered them and attached 
them to their farms. The whip and, if necessary, the revolver insure 
good will. 

As for the musketry, so for the guns a large number of emplace- 
ments had been prepared. The Boers, who had very little artillery, 
usually brought their pieces into action singly. They had four Creu- 
sot guns of 155 millimetres calibre, called Long Toms on account of 
their great range, for which the Boers had an almost superstitious 
infatuation, a few 75-millimetre Krupp, Creusot and other field guns, 
and finally some new machines, viz., the automatic 37-millimetre can- 
nons commonly called “pom-poms,” which had been sold to them by 
the firm of Vickers & Maxim, of London, 
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This cannon, in use for the first time, projects a small percussion 
shell of 400 grammes (the minimum weight fixed by the St. Peters- 
burg Convention for explosive projectiles). ‘The cartridges are 
mounted on a canvas belt which is drawn into the breech. The dis- 
charge of each shot mechanically ejects the empty case, recharges the 
gun and lets off the next shot, according to the desire of the gunner. 
This gun can discharge more than 100 shells per minute. The points 
where the projectiles fall can be easily seen at a distance of 3,000 
yards. The adjustment is rapid. The engineer, after a preliminary 
shot close at hand, can prolong his range with as much precision as 
he would with the nozzle of a hose, so that the shells appear to run 
after one another along the ground; all that is needed is to stop 
when they reach the desired point. 

The moral effect of these automatic guns was considerable. The 
English were obliged to obtain some also. They received their first on 
February 26th, the night before General Kronje’s surrender at Paarde- 
berg, and since then these guns have had a recognized place in the 
ordinary artillery stores. 

To the Transvaal artillery must be added that of the Orange River 
Colony, comprising fourteen Krupp and several machine guns. 

In the most extensive engagements the Boers were hardly able to 
bring more than eight or ten guns of these various kinds into line. 
They were generally well concealed and protected, so that in spite of 
a crushing superiority in numbers the English batteries rarely man- 
aged to dominate them. The artillery was systematically dispersed ; 
besides, each commando was anxious to have its gun. The pieces 
were moved in order to open fire from behind some other shelter, as 
soon as ever the gunners saw that the enemy had found the range. 

With very few exceptions the Boers did not make continuous 
trenches, but short lengths of ten to twenty yards, tortuous and sepa- 
rated by intervals of five or six yards. Viewed from above, they give 
the impression of disjointed fragments of a long reptile. These en- 
trenchments are not all alike either in length or in internal plan, 
although they have the general characteristics of deep ditches, nar- 
row at the opening, wide at the base. The excavation is in the form 
of a silo or earthenware cistern, the two internal walls slanting so 
as to provide shelter for, the head from the shot of bursting shells. 
The windings and the relatively forward or retired positions of the 
sections prevent a raking fire. The angles of certain of the trenches 
also afford flankings in a slanting direction from the general line. 

General Kronje’s trenches at Paardeberg were furnished with 
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battlements cut out in the thick parapet and built up with sacks of 
earth or plates of corrugated iron, a metal found in great quantities 
in South Africa. 

Besides his arms and ammunition, each rifleman had in the trench 
the articles necessary to life; bedding, cooking utensils, surgical dress- 
ings. These trenches were secure, but it was difficult to escape from 
them. ray 

Fences of barbed wire were frequently found 150 or 200 yards in 
front of the trenches. Material for these could be obtained in almost 
any part of the country from the cattle enclosures. 

To avoid being hemmed in, the Boers extended their fighting line 
to an extraordinary degree in comparison with their effective force. 
They exhibited the greatest tenacity in defending this line, even when 
parts of it but feebly occupied were attacked by the English in con- 
siderable numbers. As long as they had before them an open field 
for shooting, they confined themselves chiefly to rapid firing at close 
range. They attached so much importance to this method that it 
was by no means unusual to see them established on the descents, 
that is to say on the slope of the hill opposite to the enemy, in order 
to secure a glacis of 400 or 500 yards. 

This system succeeded so long as the English made no movement 
to outflank them. But from the moment either of the wings of the 
line was attacked in rear an almost incredible breakdown ensued. 
Without orders, without warning, the commandos flew to their horses 
and departed. The scattering hosts never drew rein until they 
reached their convoy which had been left in the rear. If the English 
pressed on too far, however, a few groups of riflemen would act as 
rearguard to keep the enemy at a distance. 

From June 29th, 1900, when the guerrilla war was entered upon 
with sc much vigor by De Wet, a change of tactics took place on the 
Boer side. They became more confident and advanced to the attack. 
The commandos moved rapidly from place to place by night. The 
gait of the horses may be described as an amble; they travel at the 
rate of about five miles an hour for several hours on end. Each 
rider took with him a blanket, a canvas bag filled with water, a small 
quantity of biltong or dried meat, and his cartridges on a bandolier. 
Before daybreak the commando would halt in a dip of the ground, 
and station their scouts at points well screened from view, where 
they would remain motionless the whole day long, while the horses 
cropped the grass and the men rested till the fall of night brought 
around the hour of their departure again. Thus the country appeared 
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to be empty, and reconnoitering parties of the enemy would pass close 
by large companies of the Boers without suspecting their neighbor- 
hood. 

When an action was resolved upon, the commandos divided into 
groups varying in force according to the task allotted to them. Thus 
on the 16th of July, goo Boers divided into seven groups to attack a 
series of posts held by 4,000 Australian, Canadian and other Colonial 
troops in a long line of about twelve miles. The groups first approach 
some spot affording shelter where they slip off their horses and leave 
them. The riflemen then creep towards the positions they intend to 
occupy. The horses are led up behind each position as it is occupied. 
Generally they take advantage of the night in order to come within 
the most effective range for rifle-fire, about 400 or even 300 yards 
from the enemy. By day they only advance at points where the 
ground affords concealed approaches. No one is ever stationed on 
cpen ground, so that the points of attack are often far apart. Each 
group is subdivided in such a manner as to avoid open ground and to 
obtain cover. They do not hesitate to make long detours in order to 
keep clear of a dangerous zone, and they prefer crowding behind 
shelters to traveling in the open. As it is impossible absolutely to 
avoid open ground, they cross it in small parties of from three to six 
men, or even one by one, by means of short runs of ten or twenty 
steps. The shots of the English always arrive too late to intercept 
these runs, 

As long as the Boers think they can advance without being seen, 
they do not fire a shot. When “spotted” at a distance of 600 or 700 
yards, they protect their march by an uninterrupted fire from small 
groups of men alternately firing and then creeping on a few steps. 
The less shelter there is and the nearer they are to the enemy, the 
smaller are the groups of riflemen, the more restrained the creeping 
movements. The commandants give no orders. Each group ad- 
vances in this manner as long as the ground is favorable, or remains 
in a crouching position if there is an absence of shelter. In this way 
‘the attacking parties approach the enemy in very irregular order. At 
the last moment the Boer attack in open ground takes a character 
of an unflinching conflict of fire, while in covered ground the Boers 
will creep up to within fifty yards of the enemy. Owing to these 
methods, in circumstances where the ground has been favorable to 
their advance, and when they have been in a position to attack from 
several sides at once, the Boers have had crushing successes. Creep- 
ing nearer and nearer, whilst they kept up a continuous fire ever in- 
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creasing in intensity, they have acquired greater and greater superiori- 
ty in spite of enormous disproportions in numbers. The English on 
their line of defense could no longer raise their heads, and the bodies 
in the rear were overcome with the fire and unable to move forward. 

The object of the enormous frontage from which the Boers move 
to attack is primarily to make use of the ground for covered marches, 
and to concentrate their fire on salient points or angles of the enemy’s 
fighting line. They also use it to assail any one of these points from 
several sides at once and thus overwhelm it. It has been by means 
of these flanking movements at long distances, followed by a con- 
tinuous march forward and then a creeping approach, that the Boers 
have managed to overwhelm troops much better provided with artil- 
lery and far superior in numerical force to themselves, and to force 
them to surrender. 

With regard to their cavalry, the Boers operate in much the same 
way as the French dragoons under Louis XIV. In pursuit they have 
proved themselves masters. They come up with the enemy’s columns 
sideways at a gallop, dismount in some favorable position, and over- 
whelm them with their fire, but never charge down on them. 

The English have often been as much demoralized as if they had 
been successfully charged by the enemy. They have suffered great 
losses, while the Boers have had none. The attempts the English 
have made either to charge home in pursuit or to extricate themselves 
have always failed. Not only do the Boers take no trouble to group 
themselves for receiving a charge in the open field, but they have 
been known to attack the English cavalry by riding up in front of 
them to within 600 or even 500 yards, jumping from their horses 
and opening fire. The English cavalry have always been powerless 
against this mode of attack. 

To ransack suspected places, the Boers form groups of twenty-five 
to thirty men, who approach in scattered units and hide as soon as 
they have come within effective rifle range. They slip off on foot out 
of sight, reconnoitering in several directions at once. 

The mobility of the Boers has often been quoted by the English. 
to explain their defeats. It has been exaggerated. From the begin- 
ning of the operations up to the time when guerrilla warfare becarne 
systematic, the Boers had heavier convoys than the English. Their 
wagons, drawn by oxen, sometimes carried members of their families. 
They had, indeed, taken the precaution to encamp a long way behind 
their lines of defense, but in the multitudinous retreats and treks of 
1900 it is astonishing that the English did not take everything. Neith- 
er cavalry nor mounted infantry were lacking for the pursuit; but 
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the rifle fire of a few Boers remaining with the wagons was suffi- 
cient to keep at a distance all cavalry, however brave. Pursuit was 
never followed up except by shell fire, and had scarcely any effect. 

But what disorder everywhere! It prevailed not only in the 
camps of the combatants, but even among the personnel of the Gov- 
ernment. On June 2nd, 1900, a portion of the Government of the 
two republics was transferred to Machadodorp. It comprised Presi- 
dent Kruger, Mr. Reitz (Secretary of State), Mr. Grobler (Under- 
Secretary of State in charge of Foreign Affairs), the Under-Secretary 
of State for Finances and the Under-Secretary for Justice. Owing to 
the difficulty these persons had in finding houses fit to live in amongst 
the hovels of Machadodorp, they remained in their railway carriages. 
President Kruger had his own saloon, which was fairly comfortable, 
placed between one car which was used as a kitchen and another 
fitted up as a telegraph office, besides a truck which conveyed a special 
carriage destined for traveling across country. His doctor, who was 
at the same time private secretary and intimate adviser, together with 
the chief of police, lived with him. The Secretary of State and Mr. 
Grobler each occupied a first-class carriage, which they shared with 
certain officials. The others had luggage vans mounted on trucks. 
By the side of these carriages were closed wagons containing eight 
millions sterling, most of it in ingots, artillery and infantry stores, a 
printing press and finally the cars of police officers watching over the 
safety of the Government and its supplies. The whole group was 
dumped down in disorder on the railway sidings by the station, where 
ministers of state, provisions, cases of pickles, gold and dynamite 
were mixed up in the greatest confusion. In this government on 
wheels, a witness relates, habits prevailed whch marked the demo- 
cratic ways of the country and its ideas of equality. The Secretary of 
State, for instance, might be seen taking his place between a tele- . 
graphist and an ordinary Boer in the line of applicants who waited 
their turn at the door of the dining room in the humble inn. 

One can imagine that military officers of other nationalities, watch- 
ing the disorder and judging of events from this point of view, must 
have been impressed with the small power of resistance exhibited by 
the two republics. The essential factor, the soul of the Boer nation, 
that extraordinary combination of high sentiment, fearlessness and 
bravery, generosity and recklessness, escaped their observation. It 
is owing to this fact that the greater number of the reports after the 
end of the year 1900 predicted a swift termination to the war. The 
war was prolonged beyond all anticipation, and fully justified Kru- 
ger’s words: “The Boer resistance will stagger humanity.” 
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II. 


In 1899 maneuvers were carried out on a grand scale on Salisbury 
Plain under the direction of Sir Mansfield Clarke, now quartermaster 
general. They took place only a few days before the departure of 
some of the troops for South Africa. Generals of universally acknow- 
ledged skill took part in the maneuvers. We may be sure that the 
fighting methods employed were pretty much the same as are in use 
in most European armies, perhaps with some special features in the 
cavalry and artillery. The artillery tended to operate in strong 
batteries, in close contact with each other. The cavalry maneuvered 
in masses. Night attacks were much favored. The regiments had 
an excellent appearance; the quality of the war material was unex- 
ceptionable. 

A few days afterwards, at Talana Hill, on the 20th of October, 
1899, these fighting methods were exposed to the test of the battle- 
field. General Symons, in command of four battalions of infantry, 
three batteries, a regiment of cavalry and a portion of the Natal 
Police—in all about 4,500 men—had pitched his camp close to the 
little town of Dundee and a little to the west of it. Some 5,000 yards 
—a cannon-shot—to the northeast, lay a range of hills, Talana Hill 
and Impati Mount, separated from the town by a somewhat deep 
donga. General Symons guarded himself, in the direction of the 
enemy, by outposts placed on these hills. The movement of the Boers 
who were invading Natal were known as early as the 14th. Glencoe 
had been evacuated on the 18th. Yet on the night of the 19th-2oth 
no special dispositions were made in view of the imminent approach 
of the Boers. The encamped troops, covered by outposts some three 
miles off, deemed themselves secure. They did not realize that a line 
of outposts, however well placed, is always surprised when it is at- 
tacked in the position it assumes when it is not expecting anything. 
That was the reason why Marshal Bugeaud organized his system of 
ambuscades, which allowed of the rapid transformation of a line of 
outposts into a fighting line. 

The outposts, attacked in force at half past three in the morning, 
were naturally driven in by General Lucas Meyer, who had with 
him 3,500 men and five quick-firing field guns. The Boers immediately 
got their artillery into position and opened fire on the camp at 5,000 
yards. The surprise was complete. When the shells burst in the 
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midst of the tents, the soldiers had just finished morning parade and 
were at work at their usual tasks, including the preparation of their 
breakfast. Under the cannonade they displayed perfect coolness. They 
put on their accoutrements, took their rifles and formed up. The 
artillery also formed in batteries. 

Is not this instance enough to prove to the most skeptical the 
remarkable firmness of the troops at the outset of the campaign? The 
rest of the story serves to complete the proof. 

The action began and developed according to the usual rules: 
Artillery first; three batteries placed on the right against the five 
guns of the Boers; three of the battalions in action in the center, with 
one in reserve. The cavalry, on the left, were to operate on the 
enemy’s flank. After an hour and a half’s cannonade, General Symons 
sent forward his three battalions to the attack. The second battalion 
of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers went first; it was formed into.a strong 
line of riflemen followed at 200 yards by supports, and behind them 
by a reserve. The two other battalions (one of the King’s Royal 
Rifles and one of the Royal Irish Fusiliers) advanced in the same 
order and pushed on into line with the Dublins. The artillery sup- 
ported the infantry and advanced with them. The troops behaved 
with remarkable bravery and drove the enemy from the heights. But 
they had only to do with a screen. The Boers still kept in touch 
with them, and one of the Boer corps remained for a counter-attack. 
General Symons was mortally wounded and General Yule took the 
command. Meanwhile the cavalry, mounted infantry and machine 
guns, which, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Moller, were 
to act against the enemy’s right flank, had been surrounded and caught 
by the Boer riflemen, all but two squadrons of the 18th Hussars. 
Forced backward, these latter managed to rejoin the troops as they 
retreated. Result: ten officers and thirty-one men killed; twenty of- 
ficers and-105 men wounded; nine officers and twenty-one men taken 
prisoners or missing. The losses of the Boers were only ten killed 
and twenty wounded. 

On the 30th of October came a new experience. General Sir 
George White, who was at Ladysmith in command of about 10,000 
men, of whom 7,600 were excellent troops, well trained, and 36 guns, 
had in front of him about 14,000 Boers who were moving to surround 
him. He decided to take Long Hill, in order to prevent the invest- 
ment of the town. With a view to cutting off the retreat of the Boers, 
whom he made no doubt of beating, since he could attack with his 
whole force any one of three positions held by the enemy, General 
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White during the night despatched a considerable detachment with 
mounted troops beyond the heights of Nicholson’s Nek on the enemy’s 
rear. The action proceeded according to rule. After a vigorous 
artillery action the infantry formed up into firing line, supports and 
reserve, and attacked. His cavalry turned one wing. The opera- 
tions began at daybreak and ended at about half past eleven with 
the retreat of the troops on Ladysmith, with which the Boers did not 
interfere. As for the detachment of Lieutenant-Colonel Carleton, 
which was sent to Nicholson’s Nek to cut off the Boer retreat, and 
consisted of two battalions of infantry, it was surrounded by the Boer 
rifles, and, after a fight lasting from dawn to half past twelve, had to 
surrender unconditionally. 

In those days it was often stated, in order to account for their 
reverses, that the English had been ignorant of the numbers and 
armament of the Boers. That is not so. In June, 1899, the Intelli- 
gence Department had drawn up a memorandum entitled, “Military 
Notes on the Dutch Republics of South Africa.” In that document 
may be found the most detailed information as to the organization, 
the strength and the armament of the Republics. The number of 
fighting men given was indeed remarkably near the truth: 33,500, 
instead of 30,000. The Boer tactics were accurately described; in a 
word, the English Government and army were thoroughly well in- 
formed. There was no mistake—except as to the military efficiency 
of the enemy and the resistance which the English attack would have 
to encounter. On the 15th of March, 1901, Lord Wolseley said in 
the House of Lords: “I frankly admit that, like everyone else who 
had formed an opinion on the matter, I had undérestimated the per- 
sonal military qualities of the Boers.” 

But no one was willing to acknowledge the fact that the new re- 
peating rifle, with smokeless powder, in the hands of a cool marksman, 
displayed a power which had never till then been suspected. In order 
to bring people to that conviction still further reverses were required. 
We see the same tactics again leading to the same defeats. They were 
experienced on the 23d of November at Belmont, on the 25th at 
Enslin, on the 29th at the Modder River, when Lord Methuen’s di- 
vision on its way to raise the siege of Kimberley, tried the frontal 
attack. The infantry set its face to an objective straight before it, 
was fixed immediately in its usual formation, and was destroyed. 
Later came the disasters of Magersfontein, Stormberg and Colenso. 
The troops threw themselves against the enemy without having as- 
certained the situation by any reconnoitering skirmish. They marched 
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in deep formations, presenting a succession of targets, which re- 
ceived the whole of the enemy’s bullets. 

At Colenso (16th December, 1899), in the attack on the west side, 
the infantry brigade advanced in close columns. The artillery opened 
fire at 4,000 yards. The infantry pushed on with one battalion de- 
ployed in the first line and the other three in reserve. The three 
companies or the leading brigade (Dublin Fusiliers) each had one 
section in the firing line and the other three in support. Behind them 
came the other three battalions, the Connaught Rangers, Inniskillings, 
and Borderers. The Boers sent along a few shells, but reserved 
their rifle fire. They let the enemy approach within 1,200 yards, and 
then opened a simultaneous volley. The orders to the Connaught 
Rangers were to extend on the right to the Dublins. Naturally they 
could not stand this violent fusillade, and instead of supporting the 
Dublins got mixed up with them. The Inniskillings, who were to 
have marched at the right. of the Connaughts, were caught by 
the fire and pinned to the rear. The Borderers were unable to 
come on. The whole affair, begun at 5:40, was over by 10. The 
troops fell back; many could not even get from their shelters, but 
remained lying there and were compelled to surrender at the close of 
the battle. In the center, the second and sixth brigades acted in the 
same way. The Second West Surreys and the Second Devonshires 
were in the first line; the rest of the troops supporting and in reserve. 
The front of the fight extended for 900 yards and its depth from 
1,500 to 2,000. Within this space compact groups were placed here 
and there, which, sometimes visible, sometimes concealed, drew fire 
the moment they were perceived. The attackers succeeded in getting 
within 900 yards of the Boers but could go no further. The artillery 
was taken forward so as to support the infantry close at hand. Two 
batteries, led by Colonel Long, tried to take up positions 900 or 1,000 
yards from the enemy. In a very little time they were destroyed. 
Colonel Long was killed, the teams and the gunners were struck 
down. Ten guns out of twelve were abandoned. Out of six com- 
panies sent to rescue them, four were obliged to retreat, the other two, 
with Colonel Bullock, were forced to take cover in a dip of the ground 
whither the gunners had already betaken themselves. At the end 
of the day, not having been able to escape by reason of the hot fire, 
they surrendered. By 11 o’clock in the morning the right and center 
were in retreat; the left wing by 10. The troops, which suffered 
heavily, retreated in perfect order, en echelons, as if at maneuvers, 
and this of course increased their losses. The Irish and the Scotch of 
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Barton’s brigade specially distinguished themselves in this respect. 
The losses were over 1,300 men and ten guns; the Boers had only 
thirty men hit. 

On the 15th of December, at Magersfontein, things went still 
worse. Lord Methuen tried a night attack. It was the elite of the 
British army, the Guards and the Highlanders, who this time were 
engaged. The celebrated Black Watch were given the honor of the 
first attack. They formed in column by companies in line at six’ 
paces distance, as on Salisbury Plain, and in that order arrived within 
800 yards of the Boers; finding a network of wire fences beyond, 
they crossed them without changing their order. The dawn came. 
They advanced 200 vards further over the level and open ground, 
preserving the same formation, so that the troops might be better 
kept in hand, as the rules advise. The Boer patrols, however, had 
discovered the attacking force and accompanied it as it crept along. 
It was half past four. General Wauchope, who commanded in front, 
arrived with his troops at a point 400 yards from the enemy’s line. 
He gave the order to deploy and attack. The movement had hardly 
commenced when a shot, fired by a Boer patrol close at hand, gave 
the signal. A storm of bullets burst on the troops, taking them in 
front and obliquely. In a few seconds a fifth of the men strewed the 
ground. “Thanks to the rapid fire of the magazine rifles,” writes 
an English witness. “the fire was uninterrupted and overwhelming.” 
The survivors recoiled in disorder. The officers, trying to hold their 
ground, fell; General Wauchope was killed and the remnants of the 
brigade with difficulty reformed in the rear. The whole affair lasted 
six minutes : 650 men, out of 3,600, were left on the field. 

The British artillery, in batteries, and covered by the remains of 
the Scottish Brigade, prepared the way for a renewal of the attack 
by the Guards, who at half past seven came into line accompanied by 
the Gordon Highlanders, who had been left with the wagons but 
were sent for in all haste.. The artillery supported the infantrv attack 
from close at hand. It is clear that the regular practice was strictly 
observed. After a vigorous preparatory attack by the field artillery, 
supported by heavy naval guns throwing Ivddite shell, the Gordon 
Highlanders were hurled at the enemy. They were decimated and 
driven back to their former position, where they lay all the rest of 
the day, unable either to advance or retire. The Scottish brigade had 
been got together by little groups to the sound of the bagpipes, and 
placed in advance of the artillery to cover it; but towards two o’clock 
the Boer fire, which had almost ceased, suddenly began again and 
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the Scotch gave way. The few officers who remained tried to retain 
them, at great sacrifice to themselves; but about half past five, the 
Boer guns having come into action, the wreck of this unfortunate 
brigade had to retreat again. Nine hundred and seventy-one officers 
and men had been lost; the Boer losses were hardly 200. 

Dating from the 15th of January, in the operations on the Upper 
Tugela, we see a change come over the English methods of warfare. 
The night time is utilized for getting near the enemy. Scouting is 
extended to a great distance. The artillery act en echelons. The 
field pieces go forward when the great naval guns have opened fire. 
Better still: Lord Methuen now adopts the tactics which the Germans 
have pointed out as possibly one form, of the battles of the future. 
The troops ‘arrange their night march so as to arrive at daybreak 
formed up for attack in front of the hostile position. They hope to 
profit by the darkness to cross the zone of fire and deliver their charge 
as soon as they have light enough to see clearly. 

That was what happened at Belmont on the 23d of November. 
General Methuen executed a night march of five miles, and then 
formed his seven infantry battalions in two lines of battalions in 
double column. Each company went into battle in two ranks. Such 
was the disposition of the infantry for the decisive attack. The 
march was conducted in perfect order and absolute silence. At four 
o’clock the’ day began to break. The troops were but 300 yards from 
the enemy, of whom nothing could be seen; it was even thought that 
they had fled, or would be surprised. The troops came within 250 
vards. All at once the fusillade broke out; a hail of bullets burst on 
the compact lines. But they were the best troops of the United King- 
dom. In spite of the very heavy losses, and after being twice re- 
pulsed, they reached the line of defense, but found it deserted, and a 
new line was unmasked in front of them; everything had to begin 
again. They began again; the second line was carried. Behind it 
was a third. At eight o’clock this was carried also. The Boers fell 
back again, to take up a position further on. Nothing had been 
achieved. The thinned battalions returned to their camp at Belmont, 
and to sum it all up, the sacrifice of twenty-six officers and 296 men 
killed and wounded had produced no result. Less than thirty Boers 
had been put hors de combat. 

On the 20th of January, at Venters Spruit, the change in tactics 
comes out clearly. We find two battalions of Woodgate’s brigade 
(the first battalion of the South Lancashire Regiment and the second 
of the Lancasters) moving forward entirely in extended formation 
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as sharpshooters, while a mass of six battalions is placed in a dead 
angle to await the signal for charge. At eleven o'clock the signal is 
given. Taught by the lessons of experience, the leading battalions 
form in long thin lines and advance by runs. They rush the plateau, 
which formed a glacis of some goo yards, and try to get on to it. 
But there, after serious losses, they fail. The troops had not yet 
learned how to conduct their attacks. 

Lord Roberts pointed out another way, and the tactical evolution 
was then complete. Its field was the Orange Free State. The army 
had been concentrated in the direction of the Modder River, and was 
maneuvering in the first instance against General Kronje. Its 
strength was 32,000 infantry, 11,000 cavalry and mounted infantry, 
11 field batteries, two batteries of howitzers, eight naval guns and 
three pom-poms. 

In order to understand what follows, I must give a sketch of the 
territory. The district in which the operations took place is a vast 
plain easy to traverse, covered with veldt grass which furnishes the 
only substantial forage for the animals of the country, horses, oxen 
and sheep. In some places, hills twenty or twenty-five yards high, 
called kopjes, rise from the plain, either singly, or, more often, in 
groups like the islands of an archipelago. In the latter case, the 
heights being uniform, they look from some distance off like a straight 
continuous ridge. But that is not correct. Depressions in the ground, 
gorges on a level with the plain, form passages between the kopjes. 
Thus they are difficult to defend for troops who do not know how to 
maneuver, for their flanks not being supported, it is easy to outflank 
them. In order to escape the repetition of the severe lessons received 
in previous attacks, Lord Roberts decided to march in numerous 
columns on a very extended front. By this plan when one column 
found itself in contact with the enemy, it halted and kept its place ~ 
without getting into a serious engagement. The other columns, meet- 
ing with no resistance, outflanked the enemy and forced him to retreat 
or be surrounded. 

In this way General Kronje was attacked and then surrounded at 
Paardeberg Drift, on the 18th of February, 1900. He capitulated on 
the 27th, with thirty-eight officers and 4,010 men, of whom 151 were 
‘ wounded. It is worth noticing that 500 or 600 women and children, 
whom he had weakly allowed to accompany their husbands or fathers, 
had impeded his movements. 

This battle of Paardeberg deserves a more detailed notice.. The 
Boers established themselves in the bed of the river, in order to 
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secure an extended and level firing ground, and the control of the 
water. The English commanded their camp. The fight was begun on 
the 18th at daybreak with a surprise by the English mounted 
infantry of the Boers bivouacked close to the ford, and it lasted till 
evening. The Sixth Division (General Kelly-Kenny) and the Ninth 
(General Colville)’ were concerned in it. They carried out a concent- 
ric march, in order to drive all the Boers to the ford. The artillery 
operated at 2,500 yards. Towards noon the Boers were hemmed in, 
thanks to a movement on the part of the mounted infantry. Twenty 
thousand English surrounded Kronje’s 4,500 men on the two banks of 
the stream. It looked as if the Boers, thus pressed, would be ground 
to powder, but nothing was yet accomplished. 

At one o’clock Knox’s brigade and the 3d Highland brigade at- 
tacked. Their two generals were wounded. They could not get 
within 1,000 yards of the river. At half past two Knox’s brigade, 
with a battalion of the Yorkshires on its right and six companies of 
Highlanders on its left, attacked again. It got within 350 yards and 
could advance no further. At four o’clock the 19th brigade, rein- 
forced by the Cornwalls, made a desperate charge with the bayoriet. 
It was overwhelmed at 400 yards range. The Canadians and Corn- 
walls vied with one another in energy; but under the fire which burst 
upon them the moment any man was seen upright, their leaders were 
struck down. The troops had to wait for darkness to cover their 
retreat ; they lost some 1,200 men, killed and wounded. 

Next day, the 19th, a military attaché had joined Lord Kitchener 
close to where the artillery of the 5th division, with that of the 7th 
and six naval guns, was cannonading Kronje’s laager, 2,500 yards off. 
The effect of the artillery fire seemed to be overwhelming. Near 
these batteries was placed the 18th brigade of infantry in solid line; 
Buffs, Essex, Yorkshire and Welsh regiments. The man seemed full 
of splendid spirit and resolution. A redoubled cannonade seemed 
to be preparing the way for a charge. The attaché asked Lord Kitch- 
ener whether he meant to attack. “We can do better,” he answered. 
“If I had known yesterday what I know to-day I should not have 
attacked the Boers in the river bed. Such an attack is impossible 
against the rifle.” 

That sanguinary engagement on the 18th of February was the last 
in which the English tried to force a position by the old tactics. In the 
movement from Paardeberg to Bloemfontein they tried new methods. 
They extended their line. Their front was often more than twelve 
miles long. The only obstacles to this way of marching in half- 
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extended order were the watercourses. Up to their arrival at Bloem- 
fontein the army only met with small streams falling into the Modder 
and easy to cross. But afterwards they had to pass large rivers, the 
Modder, the Vet, the Sand, the Rhenoster and the Vaal, all flowing 
to the west, athwart the direction of the march. Frequently battles 
took place at these crossings. 

Even when the passage was disputed, the troops maintained their 
order of march. Each column was so made up as to be superior in 
numbers to any hostile force it might encounter. Those which, owing 
to the facility of the ground, got in advance of the rest, struck at the 
rear of the enemy and so helped the progress of their neighbors. 
With an enemy so weak in enterprise as the Boers, there was advan- 
tage in multiplying the columns; and, in any event, the sub-divisions 
were so arranged that each division could be concentrated, with all 
its fighting elements, in an hour. 

The divisions marched in linked brigades, often at 1,000 or 1,200 
yards interval, having between them the non-brigaded elements, artil- 
lery, engineers, ambulances, ammunition columns, regimental trans- 
port, etc. The Headquarters followed the center line of march, 
marked out by the field telegraph, which was unrolled on the ground 
by those sections of the first line which followed the cavalry or 
mounted infantry. In the infantry brigades the four battalions formed 
the components of a sort of double column in very open order, with 
some 250 or 300 yards between the battalions. The eight companies 
of the battalion, each aligned in one rank, were about 100 or 120 
yards one behind the other; and in each company the men were two 
or three yards apart. 

The troops, being thus in the same formation as at the opening of 
an engagement, had not to change from the order of march to the 
order of battle. All that had to be done was to increase the distances 
between the different bodies. This very open formation, which goes 
by the name of “awaiting shell,” has come in the end to be that of 
preparation for battle. 

In the cavalry and mounted infantry the men, always in single 
line, but usually by sections or half-sections, rode at four or five vards 
distance from each other. This interval, while diminishing the vul- 
nerability of the group, allowed the horses to browse at their ease 
at every halt without losing time. The divisional groups of artillery 
marched with their three batteries in fighting order, each followed by 
their ammunition wagons. 

Throughout the march the different columns were in contact by 
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means of the heliographs, which were installed rapidly on the heights, 
and in the evening, at the end of the march, were replaced by the field 
telegraph. 

The change in tactics is simply deduced from these dispositions. 
Following the development of the battle, from the first contact to the 
end of the engagement, one may readily point out the modifications 
which have been introduced. 

From this time onward, the general in command depended very 
little upon information supplied by the cavalry and mounted infantry, 
beyond the limits of the actual conflict. The latter, who marched 
half a day’s journey away from the main army, with the horse artillery 
and the flying batteries of pom-poms, were occupied in fighting rather 
than scouting. Their mobility enabled them to turn the flank of 
. any opposition, if they could not at once crush it. In a word, they did 
the scouting by fighting on foot. Often the action of a few groups of 
them at great distances sufficed to clear the ground. If it did not, the 
arrival of larger forces accomplished the same end: it gave a respite 
of 12 or 18 hours, which the Boers frequently employed in beating a 
retreat. The classical programme of thé introduction to a battle: 
contact of patrols, gradual engagement of the vanguard, etc., was 
never seen. i 

The defense was usually met with in the form of a line of marks- 
men, more or less sinuous, formed by groups of from 12 to 20 men, 
widely spaced out, and with intervals between the groups of some- 
times as much as several hundred yards. The marksmen were abso- 
lutely invisible, and their presence was only revealed by the singing of 
the bullets as they passed. Neither the point from which the shots 
came nor their direction could be perceived. Even the report could 
not be heard. On the attacking side, along the whole front, bands of 
from 20 to 30 horsemen, placed at five or six yards distance, were 
scattered, as if independent of each other. At the sound of the bul- 
lets, these groups took what shelter they could and watched. Nothing 
could be known of the enemy unless their artillery opened fire, and 
often the Boers held it in reserve. Then came, just out of rifle range, 
a period of observation, waiting and groping, during which every one 
hoped for some favorable event to occur—at a point away from him- 
self. Thus the opening of the action was often marked, not by re- 
doubled energy on the part of the skirmishing sections, but by a pause. 
The invisibility of the enemy, the sense of the unknown, weighed on 
the spirits of every one. The English had a word for this special and 
depressing atmosphere; they called it the “war-cloud.” 
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The attackers were thus reduced to the information which could 
be obtained from field glasses within a range of 2,000 or 2,500 yards. 
The general lie of the defensive position could be ascertained pretty 
nearly. But if it ran along heights, no one could tell whether the 
fighting line would be on their crests, as at Driefontein, on the hill- 
side, as at Belmont, or at the foot of the slopes, as at Magersfontein. 
If the enemy made use of the line of a watercourse, as at the Modder 
River, the Vet River or Rhenoster, it could not be known till after 
the fight whether they were established on one bank or the other, or 
on both. The Boers, being mounted, sometimes changed their position 
in the course of an engagement. They also changed the position of 
their guns as soon as they found that their opponents had got the 
range. Thus the information which might be obtained by enter- 
prising and lucky patrols was of very little value. Useful information 
was yielded only by the battle itself. 

The artillery of the defense, having opened fire, compelled retire- 
ments, in which the companies of mounted infantry and squadrons of 
cavalry, and sometimes even larger units, found a post behind cover. 
The size of the shelters determined the number of men who occupied 
them, their locality fixed the distances and the intervals between the 
groups. Behind these sheltered positions nothing happened : the “war- 
cloud” prevailed. 

The general in command took advantage of the pause to examine 
the field: he summoned his subordinates and gave his orders, while 
the guns of the mounted troops, which had remained 1,000 or 1,500 
yards behind them, replied to the enemy’s fire. The duel was at from 
2,500 to 3,500 yards range, and generally led to no result. Some of 
the guns would move nearer to the troops, sometimes up to their 
line, behind some ridge which served as a shelter. These batteries 
would generally remain in that position during the engagement, aim- 
ing at the guns of the enemy and trying to silence their pom-poms. 
The remaining batteries would go with the mounted men when they 
received the order ‘to attack, accompanied by the flying sections of 
pom-poms and some of the galloping Maxims. They would move 
towards the wing on which they proposed to act, opening fire as soon 
as they got near the extremity of the line. 

It was during this forward movement of the first group or the side- 
ward movement of the second that the defending artillery were most 
effective. Several times the officers in command of the English bat- 
teries thought they had silenced Boer guns, which were after all only 
reserving their fire. The re-opening of their fire, with a range correct 
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from the very first shot, while the English batteries had to run a dis- 
tance of sometimes 1,000 to 1,500 yards, was a critical ordeal: but this 
dangerous space was always covered with spirit. The shells only hit 
one point of the column and the sound parts went on their course, 
carrying along with them, in the masses of horses and material, every 
one who might be tempted to hesitate. These columns, however, 
would probably have been checked if the Boers had possessed real 
quick-firing artillery. © 

“The English artillery on the battlefield,’ wrote a French officer 
who was an eye-witness, “was the arm which most produced the illu- 
sion of being on the maneuvering ground and gave the most striking 
example of a contempt of danger. Under fire from guns in position, 
field guns or machine guns, I have seen the batteries served with as 
much coolness as on the practice ground. I could almost fancy my- 
self at a sham fight. When the illusion was dispelled by the sight 
of men hit, I felt a genuine pride in seeing their comrades behave 
with such courage.” 

The English projectiles were comparatively ineffective. Said 
Lord Methuen: “Our shrapnel frighten the Boers, but do not kill 
them ; the shells have not velocity enough.” 

Under cover of the artillery fire the cavalry and mounted infantry 
took up their positions for attack. Part was detailed for the front 
attack and dismounted, and the rest, still in the saddle, advanced on 
the flanks, up to the point at which, the defensive line being no longer 
occupied, it became possible to turn it and take it in rear. 

The general features of the British attack are very clearly de- 
scribed by an eye-witness. I quote his account :— 

In general, the duty of leading the front attack fell to the mounted infantry. 
They dismounted, behind shelter, at about 2,000 yards, left their horses and, 
forming lines of riflemen, set to work to gain ground. Advance was usually 
impossible within the zone of 800 yards, at which point the shooting became 
_very exact, thanks to the absence of smoke and the bareness of the ground. 

It seemed as if at about 800-yards they came to a barrier which could not be 
crossed. The formation for crossing the space between the 2,000 and 800 yards 
ranges was a single line of men at intervals of three or four paces, without 
supports or reserves. Every one was in line, There was thus no attempt to 
make any violent movement against the enemy at this part of the field. Reli- 
ance was placed on the action of the wings, the-effect of artillery fire, and last- 
ly on the arrival of the divisions. The object was to gain time, and more 
often than not nightfall stopped the front attack before it had got as far as 
the 800 yards zone. 

Advance was alternated with firing,.and was made from one shelter to 
another. Open ground was avoided, not only for positions, but even for 
crossing. At the outset of the operations the officers gave the signal to move 
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by example. They took advantage of a slackening of the fire, and tried some- 
times to preface the rush by a more active volley, which they interrupted by 
a whistle. But it was acknowledged that this plan could not always be adopted. 
Some men—always the same men—hesitated to follow their leaders. 

Most of the officers then got into the habit of sending on the non-commis- 
sioned officers and the willing men to the next shelter, while they took care of 
the movement of the whole group. The contagion of example has always been 
a more effective device for getting men to advance than merely urging them 
from behind. The newcomers tended to take to the same shelter as their com- 
rades. 

The line of riflemen, straight to start with, quickly changed its form as it 
got over the ground. The shelters drew in everyone who came near them, 
and so regulated the spacing and the form of the fighting line. If one went 
over a battle-ground the next day, the different densities of the fighting line 
were indicated by the numbers of cartride cases, empty or full, which marked 
it out. In the open plains not a case was to be found. 

Let us suppose that the contending line has now engaged the enemy in 
front, the artillery occupying them on both wings. As the enemy do not give 
way, the enveloping attack takes a wide range. The object is to find the end 
of the defensive line and to turn it. The men detailed for this have remained 
on their horses. They emerge from their shelters by groups of 20 or 30, 
moving 5 or 6 yards apart. The four sections of each squadron remain at 
about 100 or 150 yards from each other. Each group maneuvers in complete 
independence. They have the same direction but no fixed objective. They ad- 
vance from shelter to shelter in oblique lines which often cross each other. 
This zig-zag movement gives to a spectator from behind the impression of 
mere going and coming, without any actual advance. The men and horses 
who are hit measure the progress of the different groups. 

This way of advancing gives to the enemy the general impression of a num- 
ber of horsemen galloping across their field of fire, instead of moving towards 
them. The marksman thus sees a number of fugitive objects one after another, 
with constant changes of distance and direction, and is confused and disordered 
in his aim. No sooner does he catch sight of an object, than it shift to right 
or left, and then disappears. He gets the illusion that his objective is moving 
further off. 

This method of advance was not authorized by any regulations; it was im- 
provised owing to the necessity of new tactics. The zig-zag movement utilized 
the rapidity of the mounted troops, took advantage of the lie of the ground 
for halting and concentration, and allowed freedom of action to very small 
groups of combatants.. When, in this way, the enveloping attack had got grip 
of the enemy’s flanks, the larger units were reconstituted by the successive 
arrival of their fractions, as were also the mounted batteries and the fly- 
ing batteries of machine guns. The mounted troops alighted, and pro- 
ceeded to deploy, but by this time the day was nearly over; the Boers, their 
defensive line taken in rear, began their retreat, a few horsemen first moving 
to the protection of the wagons and others following by degrees, until by 
nightfall the retirement became general. 

The retreating enemy were generally followed up only by a few shells fired 
at the wagons. The front line meanwhile advanced as the defenders retired, 
not stimulating the retreat by any definite attack. 
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This abstaining from pursuit, which has already been noticed in recent 
wars, was very marked, both in the English and the Boers, especially in the 
first year of the war. When the English retreated after the sanguinary checks 
of Magersfontein, Colenso, Spion Kop, “etc., the Boers remained in their 
trenches, without attempting to convert retreat into disaster. It was the same 
on the English side; notably at Poplar Grove, where General French, who 
had turned the enemy’s left flank, might have taken President Kruger prisoner, 
if he had pushed forward more vigorously in the line of the retreat. 

This laxity has been excused on the ground of the fatigue of the men 
and the horses, or the approach of night. In fact, it was due to nervous 
exhaustion. Thé moral tension produced by danger causes physical fatigue 
so great that some men who have not stirred the whole day, but have been 
under fire for many hours, are rendered incapable of any exertion whatever. 
With the new weapons this tension is more severe than it used to be, and the 
depression is by so much the greater. 

This mode of action of the mounted troops, formed into a number of 
outposts, often served to clear the way for the infantry divisions. It was so 
at Sand River on the 8th of May, 1900, at Kronstadt on the 12th, at Rhenoster 
on the 21st, at Vereeniging on the 28th. But it sometimes happened that it 
missed its object, either because the enemy held their ground, or because the 
defending line was too long. Then the infantry had to come on the scene. 
They deployed simply by lengthening their front. The columns on the wings 
moved obliquely, while those in the center slackened pace, so as to form a 
crescent. The divisional artillery’ came into action. If the Boers opened fire 
with large guns, the English field batteries replied, while the nearest 4.7 guns 
and the quick-firing 12 pounders operated at 3,500 to 4,000 yards to counteract 
the Boer pieces. 

The divisions marched in linked brigades with 250 or 300 yards intervals 
and distances between the battalions. During the fire of the heavy guns the 
heads of the center columns halted level with the batteries. Then came the 
pause which has been described as the “war-cloud.” All along the field the 
heliograph signals kept the general in command in touch with the head- 
quarters of the divisions. The artillery continued to fire. After three- 
quarters of an hour or an hour the order was given to advance and the leading 
battalions moved on and became the first fighting line. The battalions behind 
allowed them an advance of some 2,000 yards, and remained as a reserve out 
of the enemy’s range. As soon as the battalions came within range of the 
hostile cannon shot, about 4,000 or 3,000 yards, the first projectiles began to 
fall among the companies. Their noise, perceived some seconds before they 
fell, made the soldiers turn their heads, rather from curiosity than fear. 
Many of them did not burst, and when they did the broken formation of 
the troops prevented their having much effect. , 

When the first line had thus got forward about 1,000 yards, the divisional 
batteries came up at a rapid pace, took position in line with the battalions, 
either on the wings or in the intervals, and opened fire. Most of the time 
one might well ask at what they were aiming? Nothing could be seen in the 
direction of the enemy. When the guns began to fire the first line halted. 
Instinctively the infantry waited for the effect of the shells. Orders came 
from behind and the advance continued. Then came the first losses from 
rifle-fire: the distance was about 2,000 yards. It was still possible to pick up 
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and carry off the wounded. The officers could still come up on horseback to 
the troops, and the lines could still, after the halt, move on without drawing 
a heavier fire from the enemy. 

At about 1,500 yards the attacking party began to fire, individually, from 
the recumbent position, using the magazine. In order to avoid movement 
the men charged their pieces lying on their sides. The opening of the fire 
caused a slackening of the attack. When the advance was resumed, every 
pretext was seized on to halt again and begin firing: the fall of officers or men, 
a favorable shelter, a halt of any of the nearest companies, etc. 

Among the battalions the desire to take part in the firing and not to suffer 
losses without trying to inflict them urged the companies in rear into the front 
line, so that, without any particular orders, the column deployed. The arrival 
of a new company did not tend to a forward movement, for the newcomers, 
anxious to take cover and to fire, stopped at the same obstacles which held 
back the first line. 

The last four companies of each battalion were held in reserve 500 yards 
behind. They formed a line, opened out in single rank, of equal length with 
the fighting line. The reserves remained some 1,500 or 2,000 yards away from 
their companies; the battalions of which they consisted keeping their march- 
formation in columns formed of companies deployed in single rank with 
spaces between the men. But the distances between the companies were 
constantly changing, like the bellows of an accordion, with the changes in the 
nature of the ground. In firing at troops in this order the enemy’s marks- 
men were disconcerted by the indefiniteness of their object, which was 
rendered the more indistinct by the clothing being of tht khaki color which 
is the same as that of the veldt. 

The density of this loosely-woven human carpet was everywhere far too 
slight for it to be easily injured. No one point attracted special notice, and 
the objective thus subdivided and reduced to a kind of human dust dispersed 
the fire and brought down its efficiency. If the second line was thus protected 
by its formation, the fighting line relied mainly on the inequalities of the 
ground. The different shelter points deprived the line of all symmetry, and 
governed both the intervals between the groups and their density. Squads, 
sections, whole companies, assembled behind these shelters according to 
their extent. They exercised an irresistible fascination over the men; and 
the groups also had the same attraction for an isolated soldier. 

This state of things lasted until the troops arrived at a zone, which by 
an instinct derived from experience and grounded on certain indications, 
was estimated at some 1,000 or 800 yards from the enemy. The indications 
which, in default of any visible enemy, guided the men in their estimate of 
this distance, were these: (1) Any general movement forward drew a heavier 
fire from the enemy; (2) The men lying down would no longer allow without 
protest any of their neighbors to stand up, and the officers had to adopt the 
same position as the men; (3) It had become very difficult to pick up the 
wounded and impossible to carry them off without attracting a hail of bullets; 
(4) The machine guns were advanced no further. 

The companies in the first line often took several hours to cover the space 
between the 3,000 and the 800 yard ranges. At 800 yards began the last act 
of the battle. Those men who had before them ground without cover paused, 
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went on firing, and attended to what was happening to right and left (6th 
division, Kelly-Kenny’s, at Paardeberg, Feb. 18th). On the other hand, 
those who had in front of them ground broken or full of obstacles, got nearer 
to the enemy. (This was the role of the oth division, Colville’s, in the same 
fight at Paardeberg. On horseback on both banks of the Modder River, it 
was able to utilize the windings of the valley and the brushwood on the river 
bank.) 

To advance within the 800 yards zone was the hardest of the problems to 
be solved. The obstacles on the ground favored different groups unequally. 
Some found themselves unexpectedly close to the enemy, while others were 
still a long way off. The result was a very irregular fighting line, part 400, 
other parts 600, 800, 900 yards, etc., from the line of defense. It was at 
short ranges like these that the front lines of the 9th division at Paardeberg, 
the heads of the columns of the Scotch Brigade at Magersfontein, and the 
2nd, 4th, and 5th brigades at Colenso engaged the enemy. Different officers 
who were in these close range combats say that the direction of the fight 
passes absolutely out of the hands of the generals and superior officers. It 
rests entirely with the non-commissioned officers and men, now and then 
guided by the gesture or example of a subaltern., 

In this intense combat, every man fights for his life and tries above every- 
thing to get cover. He does not fire except from behind shelter. When he 
‘ gets near enough to his adversary to catch sight of him during the lightning 
glance of a rush at full speed, he has no thought for his chiefs or his neigh- 
bors. He wants no support which might draw a heavier fire from the enemy. 
‘The nature of the shelter is the main thing; it renders the man immobile, 
but it also weakens all temptations to retreat. He knows that whether he 
quits it to advance or to retreat, the danger is the same. This clinging to 
shelter, especially at short distances, has proved an established fact with which 
commanders have been obliged to reckon. 

At this moment of the battle it has been necessary to make the most 
urgent appeal to all the natural or trained qualities of the soldier; his per- 
sonal courage and contempt of death, his power of taking advantage of the 
ground to get forward, his decision, his marksmanship. It is this supreme 
test, and this alone, which gives the true value of a body of men. 


It thus appears that the personal qualities of the soldier were the 
decisive factor. 

The officer, often separated from the main body of his band of 
riflemen, and for the moment involved in the fate of his two or three 
immediate neighbors, had but a very restricted opportunity of action. 
The affair was usually decided only on those parts of the field where 
the engagement seemed most vigorous, for at these points, owing to 
the very fact that the struggle was one of life and death, it main- 
tained a certain character.of prudence. The Boers remained fixed 
in their shelters and their attackers hesitated to quit theirs to face the 
storm of lead. 

Nevertheless, actual charges took place in some circumstances: for 
instance, the celebrated attack of the Essex and Welsh battalions 
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of Kelly-Kenny’s division on the 1oth of March, 1900, at Abraham’s 
Kraal, upon the Johannesburg Police Force. Twice repulsed by the 
Boer fire, the English succeeded in the third charge :— 


Some groups of riflemen, creeping along, had found a way to get upon 
the flank of the Boers, who left 100 dead and wounded upon the field. 
Another frontal attack, made on the 20th of August, 1900, at Machadodorp, 
under similar conditions, was also crowned with success. 

The English, having felt the enemy’s line by actions begun at close of 
day on the 26th and 27th of August, and so directed that the Boers had the 
setting sun in their eyes, resolved to pierce their center. On the 26th the 
fire of a number of guns, concentrated on a narrow and not deep position, 
was so violent that the Boers durst not discover themselves, and not being 
able to take aim, could not employ their rifles as usual. Then the English 
infantry succeeded in creeping unperceived into a marshy hollow which the 
Boers had thought impracticable; the riflemen got very close to the defensive 
line, and when some of them managed to take a position on their flank, the 
Boers had to give way. 

In these difficult front attacks it was always the initiative of groups of 
riflemen which brought success; never any impulse from the rear. It some- 
times happened that the battle was decided by the unexpected appearance 
of troops upon some part of the field which had remained more or less out- 
side the scope of the action. The enemy’s flanks were the objective, and 
might be placed between two fires. Such an intervention was sometimes 
made at a quite different point. The one thing important was that the troops 
should be able to get forward under shelter from fire and without loss of 
spirit or fighting power. Their line of approach and their objective were 
determined not by anything in the defensive line, but simply by the direction 
and the issue of the topographically-sheltered passage which had enabled 
them to get near. So that the result of the struggle was often decided by 
a mere incident of the battle, and not led up to by a series of convergent 
movements and increasing energy, directed by command of a general. 

This combination of a front attack with an intervention on one flank or 
at some other point, must not be considered as certain of success for the 
offensive. It has indeed been remarked that as soon as the defenders are 
able to turn to meet these attacks from new directions, they convert them 
into frontal attacks which are soon paralyzed. 


When the war began, the English were versed only in front 
attacks ; but experience taught them to avoid such methods as much as 
possible. The front came to be considered impregnable and action 
was levelled at the flanks and rear. These new tactics, requiring great 
mobility and a wide range of action, found their instrument in the 
mounted arm, which accounts for the large and sudden development 
of mounted infantry. In February, 1900, General French’s cavalry 
consisted of two brigades of cavalry of four regiments each, eight 
regiments of mounted infantry, and 1,970 Colonials, about 9,500 men 
and horses in all. It was soon found insufficient. 
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“We shall beat the Boers with their own weapons,” it was said. A 
very talented poet, Rudyard Kipling, whose satirical verse is praised 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon world, cried, “Let us recognize the fact 
like the practical people we are. . . . We have spent many millions 
in order to prove once more that horses run faster than men on 
foot; two and two make four, and horses have four legs while men 
have only two. The lesson is not too dear; let us profit by it. We 
have forty million reasons for explaining our want of success, but 
not a single excuse. And now the less we talk and the more we act, 
the better things will go.” Then in the United Kingdom, as in the 
Colonies, the levies of mounted men were multiplied, and it was 
generally admitted that it fell to them to finish the war, while the 
old regiments of the Queen’s Infantry, solid and well organized, were 
of no use but to serve as garrisons and hold the railways and block- 
houses. The temptation of high wages brought in volunteers, who, 
as soon as they were got together, were sent into the field, even 
without being made into soldiers. Thence many mortifications. 


III. 


The experience so dearly bought has introduced into the British 
army a set of ideas on which most of its officers are agreed. These 
are the chief of them :— 

The massed warfare of the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
which is still cherished in most of the European armies, must be 
superseded by a warfare of screens and of combined operations of 
numerous mixed columns. 

The power of the rifle and the invisibility of the objects render it 
difficult to reach the enemy’s front by actual charge. The decisive 
point of the engagement must therefore be sought in the combination 
of frontal and oblique fire. This result is often obtained by a wide 
enveloping movement followed by concentric action. But this 
maneuver will not always succeed in putting the enemy to flight, 
especially if his force be superior to that of the attack. The assailant 
must then resort to a frontal attack. : 

In such a contest numerical superiority is not the decisive factor. 
That consists in approaching the enemy by an advance, protected by 
combined artillery and musketry fire, and carefully spaced out. Then 
when the zone of fire at close range has been reached, the personal 
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valor of the soldier, whose initiative and courage are in free exercise 
without the possibility of control, becomes the condition of success. 
Even in this case, it may be remarked, a charge may be repulsed. 
It is not enough for troops, numerous and brave, to get within short 
distance (say 200 yards) in order to succeed in their assault. The 
account of a German officer who was in the ranks of the Boers at the 
battle of Thabanchu (published in the Militar-Wochenblatt) brings 


this out clearly :— 


The English cavalry had almost rushed our rear. Their artillery were 
commanding our right flank. We had been obliged to occupy several kopjes, 
to resist a threatened flank attack from the infantry. On that on which I 
was placed there were about thirty rifles, at three or five or more paces, 
behind solid boulders. On account of the shrapnel fire we could hardly raise 
our heads. With this support the English infantry had got close to a 
thicket of thorns, some 200 yards off, from which they kept up an incessant 
fire. Several times small groups of men had tried to make a rush, but were 
always forced to lie down again. At last the whole line, some 300 or 400 
men, prepared to charge. We could clearly hear the voices of the officers 
ordering the men to cease firing and to fix bayonets, and the cry, “God save 
the Queen,” gave the signal for the charge. All jumped up. As they moved 
upon us I had the impression of a thick gray-yellow line, almost elbow to 
elbow, starting to run two or three deep, as we do when charging in peace 
time. At that moment we began to fire. At first our fire was disorderly, 
but quickly it was brought within regular limits by the advice of some of 
the older Burghers: “Gently, young men, not one of them will arrive.” 
The line came on, thicker than ever. But at about eighty paces its spirit 
failed. Some threw themselves down among the rocks and fired from thence, 
others turned aside and sought the shelter of the thickets, whence they could 
not emerge again. The battalion was destroyed, as a fighting unit. The 
losses, so far as one could judge, were heavy, but so many men remained 
lying down that it was impossible to count the dead. 


It was by creeping movements of small bodies of men who got 
within a few yards of the enemy that the Boers succeeded in taking 
positions defended by superior forces; never by attacks of sheer force. 
But these flanking movements are more certain and rapid in their 
effects. In them the cavalry and mounted infantry find full employ- 
ment. To the cavalry belong quick surrounding movements, pursuit, 
and the guard of the rear. Their importance is actually increased; 
but their mode of action is completely transformed. 

The day of grand charges is over. It had already gone by in 1870. 
Those which were attempted at that time, both on the French and 
“German sides, led to nothing but useless slaughter. No troop of 
horse, even small in number, can any longer show itself in close 
ranks within the range of cannon fire, still less within rifle shot. 
Scouting, checked at great distance by the long range of the weapons 
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and the rapidity of fire from invisible points, can no longer discover 
anything except that the enemy were not present at certain points at 
given times. 

This evident fact was not at first accepted. At the beginning 
of the war small parties of horsemen were sent out scouting. The 
Boers spied them from afar off, lured them on by displaying a few 
men, drew them under fire, and cut off their retreat. It was also 
apparent that the information obtained by these patrols was only 
correct when they had found nothing. When they had been fired at, 
their reports were diffuse, incoherent and valueless. 

On the 15th of December, at Colenso, the cavalry who were 
ordered to reconnoiter the enemy’s front did not succeed in doing it. 
The patrols got as far as the limit of the effective fire of the Boer 
rifles and then skirted the dangerous zone, but could not penetrate it. 
The attack had to be opened by the infantry without any preliminary 
knowledge. 

This failure of the cavalry to answer the expectations of its utility 
for exploring purposes was so complete that the troops ceased to rely 
on it for security. After the affair of Elands-Laagte and Nicholson’s 
Nek the general in command gave up sending scouts out in front. 
The cavalry were equally unable with saber or lance to pierce the 
screen by which the enemy was surrounded. Their chief method of 
action became that of fighting on foot, which they carried on with 
their carbines and machine guns, like the infantry. The English 
cavalry are so thoroughly convinced of this change that they have 
discarded the carbine and lance, and adopted the infantry rifle. 
They dress like the foot soldiers ; the only difference is that they wear 
a hunting spur on the infantry boot. The artillery are trying to com- 
bine the effects of powerful pieces with those of light quick-firing 
guns. They endeavor to place their batteries along an extended front 
and throw a converging fire, both direct and oblique, against a single 
point. The results obtained by the large lyddite shells have been 
slight. Their effect on men sheltered behind bolders or posted in 
deep trenches was nil. This was proved at Paardeberg, when 98 
pieces of various caliber bombarded Kronje’s camp—a square of less 
than 1,000 yards—at 2,500 yards range, for eight days and nights, 
and only put hors de combat some 100 men out of 4,140. The de- 
moralization produced by the noisy explosion of the lyddite soon 
passed away, the effect of the shell being so feeble. Boers were seen 
to be thrown down by the wind of the projectile bursting close by 
them, and even their clothes were torn off, but they got up again 
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without a scratch. The effect of shrapnel, on the contrary, was 
always dreaded. . 

The artillery duel, which used to be generally considered the first 
scene of the battle, is gone. The Boers have shown that it is often 
the true interest of the defenders to delay the opening of their fire 
and reveal their position as late as possible. With the intuition bred 
of novel requirements, they preferred to see the attack develop and 
let it take a definite form within practicable range, in order to over- 
whelm it by a well directed rifle fire. It has become the rule to split 
up great masses of artillery. Every body of infantry, however small, 
has in principle to be accompanied by horsemen to direct the march 
and guns to protect it. 

The old maxim: “Fire draws fire,” is changed into: “Visibility 
draws fire.” 

The infantry have now to fight lying down. When at close quar- 
ters, they can-only advance by crawling along. In order to meet 
these conditions, and to allow of quick, short runs from one shelter 
to another, the soldier is equipped without knapsack, with a haver- 
sack, a forage cap and a few other things, besides his own cooking pot 
slung at his back, and above it a waterproof sheet rolled up. A band- 
olier carried from left to right contains his cartridges in their sockets. 
His clothing is khaki; his headgear a slouch hat. Nothing he wears 
is brilliant. His buttons are of horn. The officers, even the captains, 
are dressed and equipped like the men; they carry the haversack, 
bandolier and rifle. When Lord Roberts ordered them to do this 
and to abandon the sword, there was no remonstrance. The neces- 
sity of it was obvious. Armies with plumed helmets are an anach- 
ronism. A striking hat serves only to bring a bullet to the head. 
The brown felt hat, which shelters from the rain and sun and allows 
of firing while lying down, will have to be adopted everywhere, as 
it has been by the English. Cartridge boxes carried at the waist 
have been abandoned in favor of the bandolier, which has become 
universal for both foot and horse. In firing prone, as well as in rapid 
movement, the rifleman loses his cartridges. 

The equipment of the Continental soldier has been hitherto de- 
signed for fighting upright or on the knee; it does not meet the new 
necessities of prone fire, runs at full speed from shelter to shelter, 
and the creeping advance. War will compel our zsthetes in military 
costume to give up their fancies, whether they like it or not; and the 
new arrangements will be cheaper, besides avoiding a great deal of 
bloodshed. 
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The essential point is to get near the enemy without being spied. 
In order to lead their men into the firing line the officers make use of 
formations narrow, sinuous and deep. Often they go in Indian file, 
because, as they say, a man follows the leader of his file more easily 
than he finds his own way. The invisibility of the enemy is the new 
factor which instructions given to our soldiers have hitherto left out. 
Thus the difficulty of making any use of his rifle has from the first 
disconcerted the infantryman. Do not our instructors proceed upon 
the assumption that the first condition of hitting the mark is to see 
it? In this war, on getting within 1,000 yards, gunshot wounds have 
been frequent; but the men had not the slightest means of finding out 
where the bullets came from. An eye witness says: 

It was of no use to watch the places where the bullets fell, so as to get 
any hint from the direction of the streak they made on the ground. The 
impact left no trace on the grass of the veldt, and penetrated rock without 
crumbling it. Sound gave no better indication than sight. The bullet struck 
the air like the blow of a hammer, instead of producing a whistle, the course 
of which might be caught by the ear. When the wind blew in the direction 
of the fire, the report did not reach further than 1,000 yards; when the wind 
was contrary it could not be heard 200 yards off. 


The English regulations, as also the existing regulations of the 
other European armies, ground all their fighting and firing rules 
upon the observation of the enemy. What becomes of these prescrip- 
tions if the adversary be invisible? The enemy burrow in trenches 
level with the ground, or behind ridges which have no profile against 
the sky. From the fall of their bullets one can gather nothing. For 
whole days together, as at the Modder River on November 28th, 
English troops have remained under fire without seeing anything. 
There were, however, transitory and brief exceptions to this general 
rule of invisibility, such as the appearance of an officer on the line 
of fire, or the arrival of reinforcements. In order to give confidence 
to his men, an officer was apt to stand up and brave death. The 
first ill effect of such an act was to furnish the enemy with the indi- 
cation needed as to his whereabouts. Any section of the field on 
which such an indication was discovered at once became the object 
of a concentrated fire and lost all the benefit of invisibility. 

It is no longer possible to ascertain the strength of the enemy’s 
forces. In this respect estimates are generally exaggerated. At 
Colenso the number of Boers was appraised at 18,000. It has since 
been proved that Sir Redvers Buller was confronted by from 2,500 
to 3,000 men only. With the accelerated fire of a repeating rifle, one 
man shooting rapidly can produce the same effect as ten riflemen 
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with ordinary firearms, and it is impossible to distinguish the differ- 
ence. 

One most important fact which must be insisted upon has been 
manifested in all the conflicts; and that is the attraction exerted by 
shelter and by the recumbent position. These two enemies paralyze 
the action and diminish the ardor of the combatant. A commander 
must now take them into account, as he does the forces of nature. 
The moral education of the man and the technical instruction of the 
soldier are the two levers by which the combatant may be drawn out 
of shelter and pushed forward. Not only is great effort required for 
this, but it is equally difficult to draw him to the rear again when he 
is once well engaged. 

This explains the disaster at Spion-Kop. Under cover of night 
the English had gained a position which was exposed on three sides 
to artillery and infantry fire. All day, in virtue of this adhering force, 
and in spite of enormous losses, they hung on. The survivors.could 
not bring themselves to abandon the imaginary shelter they had taken 
until night fell. 

At Colenso, after the retreat, when the Boer ambulances were 
perambulating the field, they found troops crowded into depressions 
of the ground from which they had been unable to escape. 

The duration of the struggle under such conditions induces great 
physical exhaustion in the troops, owing to nervous tension. This is 
the explanation of the inability of certain troops to recommence the 
struggle on the day following a defeat, and even after a success. 
Much less were they in condition for pursuit at the close of a conflict. 

It will be said that this has always been so. No doubt. But 
nervous exhaustion has increased to an unsuspected degree, owing 
to the invisibility of the enemy. It acts directly on the man’s morale, 
on the very sources of his energy and courage. That is why it is of 
such grave importance. The combatant who cannot see his enemy in 
front of him is tempted to think he sees him everywhere. There is 
but one step from such a sensation to uncertainty and then to fear. 
For whole days at Magersfontein, Colenso and Paardeberg, troops 
at 800 yards from the enemy were paralyzed, not by the actual effect 
of their losses, but by the moral depression produced at the edge of 
the zone covered by the firing. 

There is a still more important fact which now dominates close 
combat. It is the impossibility of exercising any control over the 
firing lines when deeply engaged. Even the action of officers ad- 
vancing with these lines is hindered. They are hardly able to com- 
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mand the three or four men at their side. The battle is in the hands 
of each man, and at no previous epoch has the valor of the individual 
soldier been of greater importance. 

Whatever military knowledge the commanding officer may have, 
however: successful his strategic combinations; however correct his 
concentrations, whatever the numerical superiority he may have been 
able to acquire, the victory will escape him unless the soldier acts for 
himself without needing surveillance, and is personally driven on by 
a resolve to conquer or die. He requires a much greater amount of 
energy than was needed in past times. He is no longer carried away 
by the intoxication of massed fighting, as in ancient times. Formerly 
the agony of suspense created a dangerous desire for violent action, 
but it soon passed off. Now for long hours all his forces, moral and 
physical, are drawn upon, and in this ordeal he has only his own 
firmness and courage to sustain him. No doubt a nation of several 
millions of souls, with money enough to buy arms, and sufficient. re- 
source to be independent of other nations, is in a position to reject 
all coalitions, if she is well trained in shooting and prefers to go to 
war rather than accept the yoke of the foreigner. It is not numbers 
which make a powerful nation, but resolution to endure without 
flinching the whole burden of personal military service. 

It is often contended that an increase in the number of births is 
an essential factor in the growth of power. This is not always true. 
Fifty years ago the population of England was twenty-seven millions. 
Her agricultural products barely sufficed to feed the people. To-day, 
with forty-one millions, she is dependent upon other countries, to the 
extent of 42 per cent., for her immediate needs. In order to live she 
must have open seas and trade which will bring in the means neces- 
sary for her purchases; hence the need for extension at any price, 
for new markets to conquer, by war if necessary. She cannot stop. 
Is she much more powerful than before ? 

The events in South Africa do not go to prove it. If we look at 
the facts in the light of-a comparison of numbers, we see a force of 
240,000 English soldiers opposed to 12,000 Boers. In justice we 
must add to the 240,000 men about an equal number of servants, 
Kaffirs, Indians, who relieve the troops of all the extra duties in- 
volved. Besides this a large fleet must be added to the account, en- 
gaged in the transport of provisions from all parts of the world to 
meet the necessities of the war. 

- And yet these two disproportionate forces preserved an equilib- 
rium. . 
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Like all rich countries, England still believes that gold will buy 
for a nation the army she needs. This is only true within very narrow 
limits and for troops which are not to be subjected to a very long 
strain. The spirit of sacrifice is a quality not to be had for money. 

Just now, while questions of compulsory military service are be- 
ing brought forward again, it is curious to recall a passage in Machia- 
velli’s Discourse on the first Decade of Livy, which Napoleon carried: 
about with him on his campaigns: 

The commonalty is mistaken in saying that the sinews ‘of warfare consist 
in money. . . . Did the Greeks quell the Romans? and in our days did 
Duke Charles conquer the Swiss? No. They all proved that the sinews of 
war are not gold, but the courage of the soldier. It is with iron and not 
with gold that wars are waged. If we consider the work achieved by the 
Romans, all the gold in the world would not have sufficed if they had wished 
to conquer by money and not by iron. Because they fought with iron, 
gold was never lacking. All who feared them brought it to them in their 
camp. Gold does not produce good soldiers; but good soldiers can always. 


find gold. 
When you enter on a war, say the French, make it short and fierce. The 


Romans never undertook a campaign unless with enormous armies; in this. 
way they dispatched in a very little time all their wars with the Latins, the 
Samnites and the Tuscans. Hardly was war declared before they hurled 
themselves with all their force at the enemy, delivered battle at once, and 
imposed their conditions as conquerors. 


We must not lose sight of these ancient principles. We must 
accept the new fact that the arms of to-day have brought rifle shoot- 
ing up to its highest point under a new system, in which each soldier 
must act in his individual capacity and rely on his own will in order 
to grapple with the enemy and destroy him. 

The Frenchman was always an excellent marksman, intelligent, 
adroit and venturesome. He is naturally brave. The steel is good, 
it only needs to be tempered. We must recognize that in the present 
epoch the task is no easy one. The increase of material comfort, life 
in the towns, the international theories which, relying on this 
slackening, encourage servile economic notions and work for the bene- 
fit of the foreigner, to the detriment of all struggle—these things do 
not inspire men to give their lives for the salvation of their brothers. 
Neither do the refinements of civilization, together with intellectual 
skepticism, which creates a contempt for arms in order to escape mili~ 
tary service, incline our upper and more cultivated classes to the task. 
China has slipped down this dangerous slope, so that, in spite of 
enormous armies provided with the most perfect engines of warfare, 
she has been unable to withstand a mere handful ef Europeans. Is 
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the Chinaman a coward, then? Not at all. He is not afraid of a 
passive death and can look it. in the face without dismay. But he is 
incapable of braving a death to which he must march up without 
trembling limbs or blurred vision. Not infrequently Chinese soldiers 
commit suicide rather than brave the battle. Fear is a disease; like 
other diseases it has its proper prophylactic, which consists in the 
systematic development of the physical qualities, the will and the 
energy of the child and the young man. 

In this system of ideas the mother of the family in the first place, 
and the schoolmaster in the second, must become a veritable priest- 
hood. The regiment is incapable of producing these qualities; the 
spirit of sacrifice is not acquired by studying theories in a room. The 
work of the officers can do no more than develop it in the course of 
technical instruction, and they must always beware of destroying, 
under pretext of discipline, the initiative and individuality of the young 
man who has become a soldier. 

The new arms are almost valueless in the hands of faint-hearted 
soldiers, however many there may be. On the contrary, the demoral- 
izing power of quick-firing rifles and smokeless powder, which some 
armies still refuse to recognize, produces more and more effect on the 
enemy in direct proportion to the courage and coolness of each com- 
batant. 

So that a nation should, above all, strive to develop its moral 
powers. They alone will later on sustain the soldier in the anxious 
ordeal of battle, where death comes from the invisible. 

_This is the most important lesson of the South African war. 
Small nations will there find proof of the principle that in preparing 
their young men for the duties of soldiers, and in raising the courage 
of all up to the point of voluntary sacrifice, they are sure to remain 
free; but only at that price. 
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THE COMBINED NAVY AND ARMY 
MANEUVERS. 


THE necessity for maneuvers has long been felt by the world’s armies, 
and the annual field maneuvers of the great European armies are an 
evidence of the value which the world places on such practical field 
work. These maneuvers are not confined to the mobile field force, 
but have of late years been made to include the border fortifications 
and other special arms. Moreover, naval maneuvers, on a large scale, 
have been held in Europe for some years past, and lately in our own 
country. These have comprised, in general, the action of fleet against 
fleet, fleet against coast defenses, and finally landing operations on 
a large scale, involving the convoy of a large fleet of transports. 

‘While maneuvers are important for a field army, or for a fleet, 
they are invaluable for the coast artillery, not only on account of the 
variety of apparatus required at a modern coast fortification, all of 
which should have the test of service conditions applied to it, but also 
on account of the meagerness of the literature of the subject and the 
lack of historical examples for study and contemplation. 

The coast artillery requires years of preparation to make it effi- 
cient, and then it may come into action at any one place for but a 
few brief hours. But the critical moment must find it prepared, 
fully and completely, in material, men, organization, training, prac- 
tical experience and esprit. Combined maneuvers of navy and coast 
artillery are the best and highest means of preparing the coast artil- 
lery in time of peace for war. 

The character of these maneuvers at home and abroad has varied 
considerably: France has limited its practical work to the blockade 
of a fleet in a harbor, and the attempts of the blockaded fleet to run 
the blockade; Germany and Russia have been practicing the convoy 
(by the naval fleet) of a fleet of transports, and subsequent landing 
operations on a large scale; England (like ourselves) has been more 
concerned with the attack of a fleet on the coast defenses, with a view 
to testing and training the latter. 

The present maneuvers were of this latter kind, and have proved 
exceedingly instructive, especially for the coast artillery. 





NAVY AND ARMY MANEUVERS. 


THE PROBLEM. 


The general situation was assumed to be as follows: 

Anticipating the declaration of hostilities, a strong Red Fleet 
(without torpedo boats) determines to make a sudden dash upon 
Newport, or the eastern entrance to Long Island Sound, to secure a 
naval base, taking advantage of the absence of a declaration of war 
to find the Blue land forces somewhat unprepared. 

The special problem for the coast artillery was to organize the 
Districts of Narragansett and New London and to be prepared to 
resist the attack of the fleet. 

All the forts in the Artillery District of Narragansett, including 
Fort Adams, Fort Greble, Fort Wetherill and Fort Rodman, and of 
the Artillery District of New London, including Fort Wright, Fort 
Michie, Fort Terry, Fort Mansfield and the fort on Gardiner’s Point, 
were to be mobilized on a war basis, allowing two reliefs of artillery- 
men. 

The naval attack being a coup and made before the declaration of 
war, it was assumed that no mines were in place before the period of 
preparation, August 29th and 3oth. 

The attacks by the fleet were to embrace a day attack and a night 
attack, and, if possible, a bombardment and a forcing of a passage. 

There were to be no floating defenses of any kind, and torpedo 
boats were excluded from both sides. 

The Red Fleet comprised the following warships : 

Battleships——Kearsarge, Alabama, Massachusetts, Indiana and 
Puritan.* 

Armored Cruiser.—Brooklyn. 

Protected Cruisers—Olympia, Panther.* 

Unprotected Cruisers—Montgomery, Mayflower, Aileen. 

Gunboats.—Gloucester, Scorpion, Peoria. 

Tugs.—Nina, Leyden. 

Converted Merchant Steamer.—Supply. 


PREPARATIONS. 


The days of preparation were devoted to organizing and equip- 
ping the forts and ships. 

To the forts, companies of coast artillery were ordered to make up 
the numbers necessary for two reliefs at the guns, and to man the 


‘ 


*So rated for the maneuvers. 
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guns at forts not yet garrisoned, such as Forts Wetherill, Rodman, 
Mansfield and Michie. Such of the State troops as desired to take 
part in the maneuvers were also assigned to posts, either to man part 
of the armament or to assist in repelling landings. 

To the ships the Naval Militia was distributed. 

The engineers began laying mines, but this work was limited to 
the District of New London, none being laid in that of Narragansett. 
Searchlights were installed, cables were laid for telegraphs, telephones 
and searchlights, and the necessary buildings to hold these instru- 
ments were erected. . 

The Ordnance Department, besides furnishing the necessary am- 
munition, also put in electric firing-gear for the large-caliber guns 
and the mortars. 

The Signal Corps installed the telephones, telautographs and other 
communications, laid and maintained the lines for improvised hori- 
zontal-base systems of range-finding, and had charge of the service 
of security and information beyond the limits of the military reserva- 
tions, involving wireless telegraph stations on patrol boats and on 
shore, balloons, rockets, etc. 

The artillery troops had their annual target practice before the 
maneuvers, and had the benefit of an extra allowance of ammuni- 
tion, which constituted a most excellent preparation for the maneu- 
vers, besides furnishing data for the Board of Arbitration and for 
future rules for combined maneuvers. 


TuHeE PLans oF ATTACK AND DEFENSE. 


The probable mode of attack, under the conditions of the maneu- 

vers, involved: 

Bombardment, 

Direct Naval Attack on Fortified Places, 

Forcing an Entrance, or ; 

Run Past, 
including the seizure of a base of operations, either within or without 
the sphere of action of the coast forts. 

These were, therefore, the contingencies against which the coast 
artillery had to be prepared. Landing operations were ruled out, 
except such as could be carried out by a normal fleet (without trans- 
ports), and they were limited to attacks on military reservations or 
on signal stations or any outlying range-finding station. 
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OPERATIONS. 


The initiative in these operations is always with the fleet. Rear 
Admiral Higginson divided his vessels into two squadrons. 

The first squadron, under the personal command of Admiral Hig- 
ginson, comprised the following ships: 

Kearsarge (flagship), Indiana, Massachusetts, Alabama, Panther, 
Supply, Leyden and Nina. 

The second squadron, under Rear Admiral J. B. Coghlan, com- 
prised the following warships: 

Brooklyn (flagship), Olympia, Puritan, Montgomery, Mayflower, 
Gloucester, Aileen, Peoria. 

Previous to the opening of hostilities the fleet rendezvoused in 
Menemsha Bight, off Martha’s Vineyard. Hostilities began at mid- 
night, August 31st. 

On the night of August 31st the fleet left its rendezvous, and was 
discovered by the signal station at Point Judith soon after midnight, 
and at 4.20 A. M., September Ist, it was reported moving eastward 
in column. 


SEPTEMBER I. 


The fleet attacked Block Island in the early morning, and after 
bombarding the signal station at Beacon Hill, landed troops to capture 
it, which was effected by 6.15 A. M. The fleet then proceeded to oc- 
cupy New Harbor, on Block Island, having thus secured its base of 
operations for future offensive movements, either against the Race 
and Long Island Sound, or against Newport and Narragansett Bay. 
Block Island is not fortified, consequently its capture by a hostile 
fleet cannot be prevented by the coast artillery. Such a base could 
not be held by an enemy for any length of time unless our fleet had 
been previously destroyed, or at least rendered temporarily’ inactive. 
With a fleet of torpedo boats in Narragansett Bay or the Race, this 
position of a hostile fleet would be very precarious. 

In capturing its base on Block Island the fleet did not capture 
all the men at the Beacon Hill signal station, and those that escaped 
kept on sending information by means of small colored balloons and 
otherwise. The capture of Block Island was reported to the District 
Headquarters by 7.00 A. M. 

The Olympia and Nina remained behind at Gay Head (on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard). At 9.15 A. M. Wood’s Hole signal station (on 
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mainland, opposite northern end of Martha’s Vineyard), was bom- 
barded by the Olympia and destroyed, and the cable across to Martha’s 
Vineyard was cut. 

While these events transpired in the fleet the Signal Corps kept 
the two Artillery Districts informed of what was passing. At 10.50 
P. M. word was received at Fort Adams :that an attack by a small 
fleet of boats would be made around the rear by way of Sakonet 
River, but no such action took place. Nevertheless, the fire com- 
mander felt it necessary to throw a searchlight up the bay now and 
then during every night of the maneuvers, because such an attack 
was possible, as the defense had no armed floating defenses whatever. 
A few dispatch or patrol boats, or one or two torpedo boats, would 
have relieved him entirely of any anxiety in that direction. At 5.30 
P. M. the entire fleet (except the Olympia and Nina, which were 
anchored at Gay Head) was reported concentrated at Block Island. 
At 8.10 P. M. it was reported that the fleet had landed troops at 
Point Judith (coast signal station), but this, if planned, was prob- 
ably given up, as the night was thick. The Signal Corps also de- 
serves credit for obtaining information regarding the organization 
of the fleet into two squadrons, which was reported to the District 
Headquarters before 9.30 P. M., September Ist. 

The next move of the fleet was evidently a night reconnaissance 
of the forts at the Race, to be followed by a bombardment of the forts 
and a forcing of the passage, for the Brooklyn and Massachusetts 
(or Indiana?) were sighted off Fort Michie (on Gull Island) at 10.12 
P. M., September Ist, and fired upon by the mortars there at 6,200 
yards range. They had been previously reported by the signal sta- 
tion (wireless) on patrol tug as moving rapidly eastward on Gardin- 
er’s Point. The ships moved in through the Race (between Fisher’s 
and Great Gull Island), and were fired on by Forts Wright (on Fish- 
er’s Island), Michie (on Great Gull Island), Terry (on Plum Island) 
and the batteries at Gardiner’s Point (on Gardiner’s Island). 

The purpose of these ships was soon evident, for they passed to a 
point about 2,500 yards north of the island, beyond the field of fire of 
the 10-inch guns, and inside of the nearest mortar zone, for the mor- 
tars are supposed to be incapable of any fire effect within a range of 
about 3,000 yards. This is probably not strictly true, as some effect 
may be expected even to within 2,000 yards, but it merely means 
that the mortar projectiles cannot be depended upon to fall with 
certainty point down, and to have the remaining velocity necessary 
to perforate the deck armor. 
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SEPTEMBER 2. 


The Brooklyn and Massachusetts remained in this position firing 
on the forts in reverse and enfilade till 6.15 A. M., September 2nd. 
Two small ships also attempted to open Sugar Reef passage (near 
Watch Hill Point, south of Stonington), by removal of obstructions, 
but the guns of Fort Mansfield (on point of land south of Stonington, 
near Watch Hill Point) caused them to retire. At 6.15 A. M., all 
the ships steamed eastward. Meanwhile, at 4.45 A. M., the Kear- 
sarge, Indiana (or Massachusetts) and Alabama, approached Gar- 
diner’s Point from the east toward the northwest, and opened fire on 
it. All the batteries opened fire on this fleet at about 6,000 yards 
range and continued till 5.15 A. M., when the Indiana (or Massa- 
chusetts) and Alabama were reported sunk by the torpedoes laid in 
Plum Gut, through which they attempted to pass. Even then the 
firing was continued on the Kearsarge, until the Puritan-came up 
over the same course, when the 6-inch R. F. and the 10-inch guns 
were turned on her; she was later also sunk by the torpedoes in Plum 
Gut. 

Another night reconnaissance, or perhaps a diversion or feint, was 
attempted against the forts of Narragansett Bay during the night of 
September Ist to 2nd. At 12.07 A. M., September 2nd, three ships 
were sighted off Brenton Reef Lightship, being first reported by Capt. 
Coe, A. C., at Prince’s Neck, and immediately after by the signal 
station at Beaver Tail (on Conanicut Island). To enlarge the field of 
fire of the mortar battery at Fort Adams, R. L., a horizontal base 
system had been established at Price’s Neck, Brenton’s Point and 
Castle Hill, with Captains Coe and Jackson in charge. It was from 
this that the mortars were fired. The fleet had apparently located 
the dead angles of the Depression (vertical-base) position finder, 
and had occupied them, but had no suspicion of the existence of the 
horizontal-base system until the mortars opened fire, when the ships 
promptly retired. At 1.16 A. M. all ships were reported to be out of 
sight. At 1.52 A. M. some vessels were reported as entering the west- 
ern channel, but retired on being fired at by Fort Greble. 

At 4.02 A. M. four battleships were again reported off lightship, 
but retired again, and at.4.15 A. M. had disappeared from view. 

During the 2nd of September there were no further movements 
on the part of the fleet. At 6.45 P. M. part of the fleet was located 
eight miles due south of Fort Wright and east of Gardiner’s Point, 
and at 7.48 P. M. the signal station on Block Island (again in opera- 
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tion) reported two cruisers, two battleships, one dispatch boat, one 
collier and one yacht there. 

On the evening of the 2nd (about 9.30 P. M.) the Gloucester 
moved from Point Judith towards Brenton Reef Lightship, but re- 
joined the fleet again, part of the latter being at Point Judith about 
10.02 P. M., and reported as signaling there at about 11.14 P. M. 


SEPTEMBER 3. 


On the 3d of September the fleet repeated its tactics of the night 
of the ist and morning of the 2nd, this time making a similar attack 
on Fort Wright. At 5.10 A. M. the Alabama, Kearsarge, Massa- 
chusetts and Indiana moved on Fort Wright, and at 6,500 yards were 
taken under fire by the guns of Forts Wright and Michie. The ships 
again moved up within the minimum effective range of the mortars, 
passing along the front of the forts, and rounding in to Fisher’s 
Island Sound, where they were able to take the batteries in reverse. 
The signal station at Prospect Hill (Fisher’s Island) was put out of 
.action at 5.25 A. M. The ships, after bombarding the forts in this 
‘way, in succession, at 6.37 A. M. passed back through the Race in 
single column, as they had entered, and at 7.20 A. M. the fleet was 
. reported back at New Harbor, Block Island. 

At 7.20 A. M. the signal station at Sakonet Point, R. I., reported 
the Brooklyn, Olympia and two yachts as having hoisted anchor off 
‘Gay Head (Martha’s Vineyard) and starting in a northeast direc- 
tion, and soon after the Puritan, Brooklyn and two other vessels were 
sighted in Buzzard’s Bay in the vicinity of Fort Rodman (near New 
Bedford, Mass.) 

At 7.30 A. M. the Brooklyn, Olympia, Puritan, Mayflower, Mont- 
gomery and Aileen attacked Fort Rodman by bombardment. The 
Brooklyn grounded while entering harbor and remained fast. A land- 
‘ing was attempted but repelled. The ships remained in the vicinity 
of Fort Rodman all day. 

At 9 A. M. three ships bombarded Montauk Point (eastern end 
of Long Island), and landed marines, who captured the signal station 
there. 

The Alabama, Kearsarge, Indiana and Massachusetts were re- 
ported entering the harbor of Block Island at 9.35 A. M., and at 11.00 
A. M. were still in that vicinity. 

About 4.20 P. M. the ships which had attacked Fort Rodman 
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(except the Brooklyn) were reported moving towards Block Island. 
The Brooklyn did not get away till the morning of the 4th. 

At 7.21 P. M. the Red Fleet was reported lying off the east side 
of Block Island. 


SEPTEMBER 4. 


On the morning of September 4th, at 5.30 A. M., three of the 
vessels of the fleet bombarded the signal station at Montauk Point 
once more, and 6.45 A. M. they attacked the field battery posted there. 
At. 8.40 A. M. marines were landed and the station captured. 

Nothing else of moment transpired throughout the day, but in 
the evening another attack was made on the forts covering the Race, 
three cruisers passing the Race ahead of the battleships, apparently 
with a view to destroying the searchlights preparatory for the bom- 
bardment. 

Some ships of the fleet were sighted from Mount Prospect, Fish- 
er’s Island, at 7.10 P. M., at anchor, apparently to give the range 
or indicate the turning point to the fleet. At 9.10 P. M. four ships 
were sighted coming rapidly west from Block Island, headed for the 
Race. At 10.04 the range of the, leading vessel (Brooklyn) from 
Fort Wright was about 8,000 yards, and the fort opened fire at 10.07. 
Meanwhile Fort Michie had discovered the Brooklyn at 10.00 and 
also opened fire. The fleet did not begin firing till 10.10. Three 
cruisers passed the-Race: Brooklyn, Olympia and another smaller 
vessel. Seventeen minutes after they passed, three battleships ap- 
peared: Kearsarge, Massachusetts and Alabama. The action con- 
tinued till 11.10 P. M., when the ships were out of range. Fort 
Terry also took part in the engagement, but necessarily at long range. 


SEPTEMBER 5. 


The last day of the maneuvers was reserved for the decisive attack 
on Narragansett Bay. 

At 12.37 A. M. the signal station at Beaver Tail reported a sus- 
Picious looking vessel coming from the southward. At 12.50 A. M. 
shots were fired from Fort Greble at a small vessel supposed to be 
the Peoria. Neither of these reports made much impression on the 
‘fire commander at Fort Adams, when he read them on taking his 
watch at about 3 A. M. They had not been reported to him by his. 
telief, who was on watch the early part of the night, as of any im- 
yportance. 
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About 3. 30 A. M. a suspicious looking vessel was observed by 
the fire commander himself, coming around Beaver Tail. The fire 
commander’s searchlight, as well as that of Battery Reilly, were 
kept on it, and when it arrived near Castle Hill the fire commander 
gave the command: 


PREPARE TO LOCATE TARGET. 


But the command to fire was not given, as the vessel put up her 
light about that time, and the glass showed her to be without guns. 
Fishing vessels (she resembled one) ‘were known to neglect the rules 
about lights, and as there were no torpedoes planted it did not seem 
that this single, unarmed vessel could accomplish anything. 

She turned out to be the Peoria and had been sent in to counter- 
mine the torpedoes, which she would have accomplished in the 
eastern channel had she not been put out of action soon after mid- 
night in the western. What she did accomplish for the fleet, how- 
ever, was ascertaining the fact that there were no torpedoes, so that 
the fleet could come in full speed, or (as they did) at a speed of about 
12 knots. 

Reports regarding the approach of the fleet began to be received 
early in the day. At 7.30 A. M. the fleet was still at Block Island, 
although even then the Kearsarge, Massachusetts, Alabama and 
Brooklyn were sighted north of Block Island going east, ‘and at 8.20 
A. M. the Montgomery and Puritan were reported heading northeast 
to join the fleet. 

At 9. 15 A. M. the position finder of Battery Greene at Fort 
Adams reported five warships approaching from Point Judith, and 
at 9.30 the position finder at Fort Wetherill made a similar report. 

At 9.36 A. M. Major Dyer, commanding the three companies of 
the 1st Massachusetts Heavy Artillery stationed here, was ordered 
to hold his battalion in readiness to move out at short notice, and at 
10.05 A. M. Captain Whiting and twenty men were ordered out to 
Price’s Neck, to protect that station against attack by a landing party. 
In less than five minutes they were on the way. 

At 10.52 A. M. the signal station at Beaver Tail reported the 
fleet five miles out heading in, but at 12.09 P. M. it was reported 
still six miles out and stationary. At 2.00 P. M. the station at Point 
Judith reported it as under way again, and immediately after Captain 
Coe, at Prince’s Neck, reported the Indiana and Massachusetts as 
having left the squadron and headed due east. 

The plan of attack soon developed. Part of the fleet (probably 
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the Indiana and Massachusetts) was to proceed to Easton’s Bay, 
while the rest, after putting out of action the horizontal-base station 
at Price’s Neck, was to take up a position at the mouth of the chan- 
nel; then from both points the defenses were to be bombarded by the 
two sections of the fleet. 

At 2. 25 P. M. the Brooklyn and some others of the vessels stood 
in, three small vessels heading for Price’s Neck,—the Montgomery, 
Mayflower and Scorpion. 

The station at Price’s Neck opened fire with the mortars on these 
small vessels as soon as they came within range, putting the Mont- 
gomery out of action at 2.41 P. M., the Mayflower at 2.47.15 P. M., 
and the Scorpion .at 3.29.48. The Montgomery and Mayflower were 
put out at about 9,000 yards range. 

A landing party of about forty-six men was sent ashore from one 
of these vessels, but found the station well defended, as the entire 
battalion of the 1st Massachusetts Heavy Artillery had been sent 
out to the high ground in rear of Price’s Neck station, so that besides 
the fifty men intrenched at the station there were about fifty more 
flanking the road of approach. Nevertheless, the station was declared 
* out of action for one hour by the naval umpire. 

The Brooklyn, Kearsarge, Olympia and Alabama took up their 
positions and began bombarding the forts. The Kearsarge and Ala- 
bama were not in the dead angle of the mortar battery depression 
position finder (as they evidently thought they were), but in full 
view, and were fired on from Price’s Neck, being put out of action, 
the Kearsarge at 3.11.58, the Alabama at 3.21.47. The guns at Forts 
Greble and Wetherill also fired, the former putting the Brooklyn out 
at 3.21 P. M., and the Alabama at 3.21.47, the latter putting the 
Kearsarge out at 3.52.25, the Brooklyn at 4.03.58, and the Alabama 
at 4.57 P. M. At 5.15 P. M. the fleet went out again, headed for 
Block Island. 

Meanwhile, the Massachusetts, Indiana and Puritan had been bom- 
barding from Easton’s Bay; but as the forts are not in view from that 
point and a high ridge (the Cliff Walk) borders the western side of 
Easton’s Bay, this bombardment could have had but little effect. 
These vesséls at 5.20.20 P. M. were sighted on their way back to 
Block Island, and the Massachusetts and Indiana, coming within 
range of the mortars, were fired on and put out of action at 5.43.19 
and 5.56.10 respectively. 

The next maneuver of the fleet was an attempted run past the 
forts up the eastern channel, or a.forcing of the passage, the Peoria 
having reported it clear of torpedoes. 
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At 7.42 P. M. the fleet began maneuvering beyond Beaver Tail, 
and at 9.03 P. M. the ships were seen approaching with their lights. 
out, and at 9.30 P. M. were heading for the channel. 

The fleet approached the mouth of the channel without being de- 
tected by the horizontal-base stations at Castle Hill, Brenton’s Point 
and Price’s Neck. They were detected by the searchlights of Forts 
Wetherill and Adams almost simultaneously at about 10 P. M., and 
immediately taken under fire by Fort Wetherill at about 4,300 yards 
range, and five minutes later they came within the sector of fire of the 
10-inch guns of Fort Adams. 

They entered, apparently, in the following order: Brooklyn, 
Olympia, Kearsarge, Alabama, Massachusetts. They did not open 
fire, however, for some time. 

The Brooklyn was reported out of action by Fort Wetherill at 
10.08 P. M., by Fort Adams at 10.10.40; the Olympia by Fort Weth- 
erill at 10.13.30 and by Fort Adams at 10.14.40. . The fleet did not 
open fire until after both the leading vessels were out of action. 

Fort Greble fired on ships as they passed Mackerel Cove. 

The Kearsarge was reported out at 10.17.00; the: Massachusetts 
at 10.18.30, and the Alabama at 10.20.30 P. M. ; 

The searchlights of the fleet never rested for more than a moment 
on any position finder or modern battery, but were kept a long time 
on an obsolete emplacement for 8-inch converted rifles, and the guns 
were evidently firing on that on the Fort Adams side. 

The fleet, after passing around Gould Island, passed out again, 
receiving fire from the batteries at Forts Adams and Greble. At 
11.41 P. M. the firing ceased. The fleet retired to Block Island. 

This is, in outline, the account of the operations. At 12 o’clock 
noon, September 6th, the maneuvers were at an end. 


CoM MENTS. 


The fleet under Admiral Higginson was handled with consum- 
mate ability. The initiative was, of course, with the navy, and the 
strategy of the campaign, under the existing conditions, was perfect, 
while the tactics were as brilliant as was to be expected from such a 
commander. The shore defenses were tested as an actual war would 
hardly have tested them, and the Coast Artillery is grateful to the 
navy for the great lessons it has learned. 

The Coast Defenses labored under great disadvantages in that 
several forts (Michie, Mansfield, Wetherill and Rodman} were 
manned for the first time, and the Ordnance Department was at work 
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at the guns of most of the forts up to the very beginning of the 
maneuvers. Moreover, the navy officers were thoroughly familiar 
with both artillery districts, the Race having been a_ subject 
of study with them for at least fifteen years, and the Naval War 
College and Torpedo Station at Newport having made them familiar 
with all the defenses in Narragansett Bay, besides, the Naval War 
College course has considered most of the questions involved in the 
maneuvers from time to time, and they have been fully discussed. 
The Coast Artillery, not having a war college, has had no oppor- 
tunities of this kind. 

The forts were therefore more perfectly known (especiaily their 
exact location and character, as well as their weaknesses) than they 
could possibly be to an actual enemy, but the lessons, due to the 
severer test, have been all the more valuable for the Coast Artillery. 

It is not necessary to go into all the minor lessons learned, but @ 
few of the greater ones may be referred to. The position of the forts, 
their limited sectors of fire in many cases due to these positions, and 
the positions of the range finders, often with a limited field of view, 
are questions for the engineers to consider, as also the limited range 
of searchlights less than 60-inch. - The latter appear to be the only 
ones suitable for coast artillery. Finally, the necessity for flat-tra- 
jectory guns to cover the dead zone (inside of 3,000 yards range) 
of mortars seems apparent from the naval attacks on Forts Terry 
and Wright. 

The Rules for Maneuvers appear to require some modification, 
in view of the fact that with the points assigned to coast guns, a fleet 
like that which entered Newport Bay can in three minutes put out 
of action every gun on both sides except the mortars. A glance at 
history proves the absurdity of such a claim. 

There should also be more definite understanding regarding the 
different phases of the maneuvers. Many who participated had heard 
no mention of phases until the manueuvers were over. 

There can be no doubt as to the value of the maneuvers to all 
who took part, and the oftener the Navy or Coast Artillery have 
them the better they will be prepared when the critical moment, the 
critical test of war, comes. 

Joun P. WiIsser, 


Major, Artillery Corps, U. S. A- 
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LOSS OF U.S. STEAMSHIP MISSISSIPPI. 


In March, 1863, it was the desire of Farragut and of Banks, com- 
manding the main forces comprising the army and navy of the De- 
partment of the Gulf, to push their way jointly from New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, and hugging the Mississippi River.—the army marching 
and the navy steaming,—to unite with our forces of the West. While 
Grant was struggling so heartily to enter Vicksburg, aided by Porter, 
who was also besieging the enemy in the upper waters of the Missis- 
sippi, Farragut, with a portion of his large fleet, and Banks’s forces 
were co-operating with all their might by operations against the heavy 
fortifications at Port Hudson. 

Showing the importance of these two points, and the river inter- 
vening, in the eyes of the Confederates, their President, Jefferson 
Davis, said at that time, before the Legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi, “Vicksburg and Port Hudson are the real points of attack ; every 
effort will be made to capture these places, with the object of forcing 
the navigation of the Mississippi, of cutting off our communications 
with the Trans-Mississippi Department, and of severing the western 
from the eastern portion of the Confederacy. Let, then, all who have 
at heart the safety of the country, go without delay to Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson.” The Confederate batteries at Port Hudson, on the left 
bank, covered a space of four miles, with a gap here and there between. 
The guns within the fortifications consisted of heavy ordnace, rifled 
and other cannon, also field-batteries scattered in the rear. The guns 
were planted in irregular positions on the heights or bluffs. A great 
number of them were encased in strong earthworks, this irregularity 
making it extremely difficult for our gunners to do effective work. 
The guns of the Confederates had been previously trained to clear the 
water at a certain point, thus to hit our vessels at or near the water- 
line and to do certain and sure execution. ‘The occupation of- Baton 
Rouge by a large military force was preliminary to the movement 
against Port Hudson. 

On Friday, March 13, 1863, the following United States men-of 
war might have been seen anchored in the river off Baton Rouge, 
twenty-two miles below Port Hudson, where they had been a short 
time, getting ready for passage past the fortifications above, having 
left the U. S. S. Pensacola, with one or two small vessels, down the 
river at New Orleans to protect and cover that city: the Hartford, 
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twenty-eight guns (Farragut’s flag-ship); Richmond, twenty-five 
guns; Mississippi, twenty-three guns; Monongahela, thirteen guns; 
Kineo, five guns; Genesee, eight guns; Albatross, seven guns; Sa- 
chem, six guns ; and Essex, seven guns; total, one hundred and twenty- 
two guns (not including the mortars, which numbered six). At 
four o’clock on the afternoon of this day signal was given from the 
flag-ship for the squadron to weigh anchor. Immediately before this 
was done a wing of Banks’s army marched to the water’s edge. The 
thousands of soldiers covering every available clear space along the 
river-front and hill-side, the scene presented at this moment was soul- 
inspiring. The soldiers, by command, give three cheers in honor of 
the squadron now about to enter into battle with them; them, with 
bands playing, flags waving, and clouds of caps swinging in the air, 
the sailors man the rigging. All is quiet ; the order is given, an@ from 
the strong throats of these hundreds of sturdy seamen come/grand 
hurrahs, with one tremendous tiger, that fairly shake the shipping. 
The land forces then form into line and take up their march for the 
scene of conflict. : 

The ships are now fairly under way up the river. A “good-by” is 
given by our commander, Melancton Smith, of the Mississippi, to 
his good wife, who was seen standing on the ruined, terraced steps 
of the State capitol building in the distance, her handkerchief having 
been seen waving us “God-speed” as we passed on out of sight. 
While under way, putting the ship in fighting trim was commenced. 
The decks were cleared of all unnecessary bolts and appendages con- 
necting with the upper rigging, a greater part of which had been 
previously taken down. Nothing was left aloft which might be made 
a tangled mass of rope and splinters by shot and shell. All brass and 
fancy woodwork were stowed below to diminish the danger that is 
always to be apprehended from flying particles of metal and wood. 
Howitzers were placed in the fore and main-tops, being securely and 
safely strapped there. The flashes from their mouths were supposed 
to delude the aim of the enemy; besides, being up so high, effective 
work might seemingly be done by the gunners stationed there, which 
is known as a position of no little danger. 

The-squadron, with the flag-ship ahead, came to anchor the follow- 
ing morning, Saturday, March 14, below Profit’s Island, about five 
miles below Port Hudson. A sharp lookout was kept for the many 
so-called infernal machines which had now and then been caught 
coming down the river. The following is a description of one which 
was discovered floating down-stream, a large air-tight wine-cask. 
Hanging to this, under the surface of the water, was a water-tight tube 
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of boiler-iron, eight feet long and fifteen inches wide, containing over 
two hundred pounds of powder, the whole weighing about five hun- 
dred pounds. Embedded in this powder in a coil of tin was clock- 
work, running, with two hammers fixed to strike two percussion-caps 
at a certain time. The current of the river was known to perfection, 
and the clock-work was set so that the caps would explode at a certain 
time when near the fleet. Close examination afterwards showed that 
the destruction for which this machine had been made was nearly at 
hand, so much so, that those who broke open the boiler and found the 
clock running were terror-stricken. It was a narrow escape for those 
who towed and opened it. The machine was afterwards brought on 
board the Mississippi. 

Just ahead and a little to the right of our steamers were anchored 
six of our mortar-vessels, substantial schooners, each armed with one 
mortar. These pieces, loaded with two hundred pounds of powder, 
were capable of throwing a 13-inch shell, and doing deadly work at 
five miles’ range. This mortar flotilla had been placed in position here 
previous to the arrival of the large ships. At anchor in the stream 
near and ahead of the mortar-schooners, were the ironclad Essex 
and steamer Sachem, for the purpose of protecting the mortars. 

Grog had been stopped in our navy. A short time before it had 
been dealt out daily, and especially just before the fight. The com- 
mander of the Mississippi was a temperance man, and invariably pre- 
scribed a can of strong coffee to induce pluck. In the present instance 
the satisfaction of the men over plenty of good coffee was certainly a 
sensible conclusion. 

That night the crew were commanded to sleep on their arms. 
“All hands up anchor for the attack” was signaled at 9.30. No urgent 
orders were necessary: every man and boy on the ship hurried to 
his post; and if the old Mississippi’s anchor came up in a hurry 
it did that night. Amidst the dense darkness this noble vessel, which 
had honored the flag in nearly all the important ports of the world, 
having carried Perry’s pennant under the sunny skies of Japan and 
midst the smoke of the Mexican Gulf at the siege of Vera Cruz, was 
now groping her way up this rapid river to her final struggle. The 
gun or spar-deck was now fully cleared for action; the mouths of 
the powder-magazines in the extreme bottom, fore and aft, containing 
many tons of powder, were now thrown open. 

The vessels were under way in the following order: Albatross, 
lashed to the port side of the Hartford; Genesee, lashed to the port 
side of the Richmond; Kineo, lashed to the port side of the Monon- 
gahela; and the Mississippi bringing up the rear. She being of more 
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tonnage and drawing more water, was on this account left to go alone 
and bring up the rear of the line. 

We are now passing the mortars, which are at anchor in the stream 
on our right, protected by the steamers Essex and Sachem. The 
mortars are throwing their bolts of death into the enemy’s fortifica- 
tions in the distance as fast as they possibly can do so. From the 
opposite side of the river comes an unexpected shot from the enemy, 
and at the same instant signal-rockets dart into the air from the fort 
up the river, giving warning of the approach of the squadron. The 
ball is now open! By this time the Hartford, with Farragut, also the 
little Albatross, was far in the lead. The Mississippi was pouring a 
solid sheet of flame and shell from her starboard battery. Just here it 
is appropriate to say that although Farragut was not now lashed to 
the mast or rigging, as represented in painting and poetry when pass- 
ing the torts off Mobile, he was nevertheless standing above the bul- 
warks of his ship, giving confidence to all around him by his example 
and cheering words, that were heard by many of his men both on the 
Hartford and Albatross. 

All of our vessels, including the mortars below, were firing as rap- 
idly and effectively as the nature and position of the enemy would 
allow. The batteries on the banks and bluffs extended for a distance 
of several miles ahead. The current in the river was running at the 
rate of about six miles an hour. In the-month of March the banks 
or levees are under water at many points, making navigation difficult, 
some of the most experienced pilots being deceived by the shifting 
sand-bars which abound on the numerous points and windings of the 
treacherous stream. To clear the sand-bars during the battle it was 
necessary to run the ships to within about fifteen yards of the enemy’s 
guns. It was here the U. S..S. Mississippi ran hard aground upon 
a sand-bar. The vessel fairly groaned, as she was under a full head of 
steam. The enemy very soon discovered her condition, and she now 
became a standing target for the whole range of shore-batteries, 
astern, opposite, and on the bar. The enemy poured into the unfor- 
tunate ship a perfect shower of shot and shell, which was promptly 
returned. The murderous work continued for an hour. During this 
part of the contest the Mississippi fired nearly three hundred rounds. 
The enemy’s shots did effective work, the ship being riddle through 
and through. 

It was evident to the commander of the Mississippi that to re- 
main and fight longer in this position was simply murdering his men, 
and perhaps, in the end, giving the enemy many valuable guns. Tak- 
ing this view of the awful situation, the decision to destroy the ship 
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was decided upon. Captain Smith was on the hurricane-deck calmly 
giving his orders ; his executive officer, Lieutenant-Commander George 
Dewey, in most instances delivering the captain’s orders promptly 
in person to the different parts of the ship, the most telling one being, 
“Set a slow match to the magazines and destroy the ship.” ; 

It was now that a midnight battle in all its terrors was at its 
fiercest point. The heavens were lit up with flying missiles. Long 
lines or sheets of flame could be seen pouring from the broadsides of 
vessels ahead. The'shelling from the mortar-boats presented a scene 
grandly sublime. The cries of the wounded could be heard between- 
decks, and, as the small boats were, with one or two exceptions, shot 
to pieces, many of the crew jumped into the water, making for land, 
swimming across the swift current. Large numbers, after jumping 
into the cold water, could be seen clinging to the wheel, not having 
the strength to undertake the dangerous and uncertain feat of so long 
aswim. Many of these were taken ashore afterwards by boats which 
were saved. 

The ship was now leaning to port, as if she might upset, throwing 
a dark shadow across the water,—this was on account of the bow 
being aground. The position of the vessel was such as to bring her 
within good range of all the Confederate guns up and down the river 
on account of the peculiar turn of the stream at this point. The shot 
came skipping over the surface of the water, in many instances fairly 
plowing through the surface many feet, throwing high into the air 
the water, which came down in small drops like rain. Those of the 
crew who swam ashore had to land immediately opposite the Con- 
federate guns across the river, and were exposed to a most murder- 
ous fire. The shot coming seemingly from every direction, to go back 
- from the river into the country seemed like going into the field of 
death; for the click of small-arms behind fences loomed up in the 
minds of the now worn-out and tired swimmers, who, instead of ven- 
turing in that direction, ran down-stream, keeping close to the 
water’s edge, notwithstanding the many shots coming from the forts 
opposite, some of which would strike the water and throw a perfect 
shower of spray, not unlike rain, clear over the bank. Those of the 
crew that landed thus ran in this manner until they were out of 
range of the guns, and they were picked up by our own small boats 
and the men taken on board our vessel, which had backed down- 
stream, having failed to get past the forts. 

The Hartford and Albatross, being the vessels on the lead, were 
the only ones now above the fort,—not so far away but that signals 
could be made and answered from up and down the river. Now for 
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the first time since the Mississippi was set on fire and left to her own 
destruction did those who had saved themselves have a chance to 
gaze backward up the river, and once more look upon their old float- 
ing home. What a spectacle! The burning mass is moving as she 
lightens up, on account of the top burning and the departure of the 
crew. The jets of flame jump from shroud to shroud, an. the drops 
of burning tar dance from rope to rope, presenting a scene like one 
of enchantment. Her position in the river was such that the strong 
current threw her bow forward to-the enemy’s forts, her guns now 
being very hot. She floated about with bow down-stream, the 
flames at length enveloping her entire rigging, as if to say, “We 
have fairly grasped our own from out ‘of the very grip of the 
enemy.” The guns on the port side, now being pointed directly to- 
wards the forts, every one heavily shotted, one after another fired a 
galling discharge right into the teeth of the land forts. As the guns 
went off small circles or wreaths of white smoke ascended and re- 
mained for some seconds hovering over the ship, as if crowning her 
God of War. It seemed like a fitting end to this gallant old man-o’- 
war, one of the oldest in the service, to thus end her career in battling 
for the flag, and in the very river from whence she took her well- 
known name. Coming down the river “head on,” it was feared by 
our squadron below that she might become entangled in the shipping ; 
but, happily, she rode past, clearing every ship. On down the stream 
she floated, through winding curves and past shallow points, when 
suddenly a flash of light shot far into the heavens; then an interval, 
when a shock like the heaviest thunder made the air tremble. It was 
her dying salute, and occurred a short distance above Baton Rouge. 
Here she sank out of sight. Some idea of the terrific nature of the 
explosion can be gained from the fact that “so long a time had 
passed between the light we saw” (says an army officer eight miles 
away) “and the report, which we took for a cannon quite near us, 
that no one among us had even thought of connecting the two.” The 
next day, Sunday, the remnant of the crew of the Mississippi was 
collected on board the Brooklyn from the other vessels near. The 
Brooklyn’s dead were buried ashore. The survivors of the crew of 
the Mississippi were shipped to New Orleans and put on board the 
Pensacola, and from thence distributed throughout the fleet, the 
greater portion of them being sent on the blockade. Captain Smith, 
of the lost ship, was put in command of the Monongahela for future 
operations on the river. 
James W. KESLeER, 
Late Commander's Clerk, U. S. N. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the ‘‘ United Service,” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
Jancy, grave orgay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


A SEADOG’S STORY. 


Surgeon J. G. Fields of the naval 
recruiting party in Kansas City, al- 
though still a young man, has had a 
varied experience on the sea and de- 
lights in reminiscences of his “life on 
the rolling wave.” But the experience 
that he considers the most interesting 
in all his career is a sight that is 
rarely recorded even in the logs of 
the oldest seafaring men whose lives 
have been spent almost entirely on 
board ship. 

“This is a fish story,” said Surgeon 
Field, “but it is a true one, and I am 
able to prove it by others who wit- 
nessed it. There has always been more 
or less doubt among nautical men as 
to whether there really exists such a 
fish as I saw on this occasion, but it 
is fully described by Webster and 
other authorities. This fish, Webster 
says, has been seen only in the Indian 
Ocean. I now know that they exist 
also in the South Pacific. 

“Tt was at the time of the Congres- 
sional war in Chili, when Balmaceda 
headed a revolution to get control of 
the Government,” said the surgeon, 
“and we were ordered to that coun- 
try to look after American interests. 
Previous to this we had been on the 
China station, and it was a long voy- 
age to our new post. Life on board 
became monotonous. The ship chug- 
ged and ploughed through the waves 


day and night with no variation in 
the daily routine. The ordinary 
amusements of a warship had become 
tiresome. Everybody was bored and 
the officers and crew were in a mood 
to be interested in anything unusual. 

“Late one afternoon I was moping 
around on the quarter deck when, 
happening to look out over the waste 
of tossing foam-capped water ahead of 
us, I saw a long, dark object appear 
suddenly out of the ocean and strike 
downward, followed a few seconds 
later by a sound like a distant gun- 
shot. There also appeared to be a 
great churning of the water near the 
spot where I noted the strange ap- 
pearance. I called to the old quarter- 
master who was near and directed him 
to turn his glasses that way. The 
quartermaster was the oldest and most 
experienced seaman on board. There 
was very little he did not know about 
the sea and all its hardships, its 
moods, dangers, tragedies and _ its 
many mysteries. 

“The old seadog hardly got his 
glass to bear in the direction I had 
indicated when the dark form again 
shot above the waves, much nearer 
than before, and seemed to hit the 
water with a louder report. 

“*That’s a thrasher shark,’ said the 
veteran. 

“*A what?’ I remarked, wondering 
whether or not he was fooling me. 

“‘T don’t want to be too familiar, 
sir,’ he added, saluting, respectfully, 
‘but I’ll bet my month’s pay that’s a 
thrasher shark and he’s got a fight 
on with big whale. We are headed 
that way at about ten knots speed, 
sir. In a little bit we'll be alongside 
the battle. And if I’m not greatly 
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mistaken we’ll see a fight that is 
worth the price of admission, such a 
fight as you never in your life saw 
before.’ 

“By this time the decks and the 
rail were crowded with officers and 
men whose attention had been attract- 
ed to the scene before us. We had 
drawn gradually nearer. The lashing 
of the water where the struggle was 
going on was terrific. The dark ob- 
ject now appeared above the water 
more distinctly and proved to resem- 
ble the tail of an immense fish. The 
tail itself was nearly twenty feet long, 
and it appeared to be lashing some- 
thing beneath with resounding 
whacks. Then a black mass, that 
proved to be the body of a big whale, 
shot upout of the water with a squeal 
like a pig, and we thought that if the 
whale hit that shark it would be all 
up with Mr. Shark. But the shark 
skilfully eluded the rush and landed 
on top once more. Every time the 
shark hit the whale with his tail the 
whale sank down, but he soon came 
up again, churning the water and 
staining it with his blood. This cir- 
cumstance set the old quartermaster 
talking again. 

“‘Tt’s just as I expected,’ he said. 
‘That whale is betweeen two fires and 
the odds are against him. In a few 
minutes you will find that the shark 
has a little ally to whom most of the 
credit for winning the fight will be- 
long. These thrasher sharks are 
sometimes fifty feet long and they hit 
a big whale some hard raps, but they 
would not count for much if it was 
not for the deadly work being done 
under the whale’s keel by a little fish 
that operates a good deal like a sub- 
marine torpedo boat. 

“‘Every one of those sharks is ac- 
companied by a swordfish. Every time 
that shark hits the whale and knocks 
him down that swordfish stabs him 
underneath and makes him come up 
again.’ 
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“Soon,” said the doctor, “the whale 
gave one more lunge out of the water 
with blood streaming from a score of 
wounds, but it was his last desperate 
effort. Finally he rolled over on his 
back, dead, and the shark and the 
swordfish began to make a meal of 
him. Other fish also joined in the 
feast. 

“A whale, you know,” the doctor 
went on, “can sink to a greater depth 
than any other fish, because he can 
withstand the pressure of the water 
where others cannot. It would be 
easy for him to escape the shark’s 
blows by sinking, but the little sword- 
fish gets underneath and prevents his 
escape in this manner by jabbing him 
from below. The shark and the 
swordfish always single out one whale 
from a school and then it is all up 
with him.”—Kansas City Star. 


NOTES ON NAVAL PROGRESS. 


STEADY AND RAPID INCREASE OF THE 
GERMAN NAVY, 


THE PROGRAMME OF 1900, CONTEMPLAT- 
ING 38 BATTLESHIPS, 14. ARMORED 
CRUISERS AND 38 CRUISERS, MAY 
BE COMPLETED IN 1907 INSTEAD OF 
I916—PROPOSED INCREASES BY ENG- 
LAND, FRANCE AND JAPAN. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 14.—The Naval 
Annual for 1902, just published by 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, with 
the title “Notes on Naval Progress,” 
is full of interesting information, 
gathered and compiled under the di- 
rection of Capt. Charles D. Sigsbee, 
Chief Intelligence Officer. The scope 
of the volume is entirely foreign, the 
idea of the compilers being to furnish 
American naval officers with all the 
data obtainable as to what was done 
abroad in the way of naval progress 
during the past year. 

In view of the forthcoming maneu- 
vers of the North Atlantic, the Eurc- 
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pean and the South Atlantic squad- 
rons in the West Indies, the articles 
by Lieut. Louis M. Nulton on the 
British, French, German and Russian 
naval games are especially valuable 
at this time. Another article by Lieut. 
Nulton shows that the British Navy 
is devoting much attention to target 
pratice and that some splendid results 
have been achieved. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander John H. Gibbons, in an in- 
structive and carefully prepared ar- 
ticle on ships and torpedo boats, con- 
cludes with a record of foreign ma- 
rine casualties, which is a startling 
commentary on the dangers of navi- 
gating warships and handling explos- 
ives. 

In the engineering notes prepared 
by Lieut. Charles L. Poor, much space 
is given to a discussion of the press- 
ing question of the use of liquid fuel 
for obtaining motive power on naval 
vessels. Lieut. Poor also treats ex- 
haustively the important matter of 
wireless telegraphy in signalling at 
sea. 

But while these things are of great 
interest and value, naval officers regard 
as more important the showing made 
in the volume of the efforts of Euro- 
pean countries and Japan to increase 
their respective fleets. This subject is 
treated generally and specifically by 
Lieut. Nulton in a series of articles 
entitled “Notes on Naval Budgets of 
1902-03.” 

For many reasons and particularly 
because Germany is making rapid 
strides toward the completion of a 
modern navy comparatively greater 
than the advances of any other na- 
tion, Lieut. Nulton’s review of the 
German naval programme is of most 
importance. After saying that the 
estimates for 1902, as submitted to 
the Reichstag, amounted to 209,082,- 
o89 marks, an increase of 12,347,917 
marks over last year’s estimates, 
Lieut. Nulton gives a brief review 
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of Germany’s efforts toward the crea- 
tion of a great fleet. He says: 

“The increase in the German Navy 
in both personnel and material, has 
been systematic, steady and rapid. 
There is little doubt that the compii- 
ance of the Government and people 
with the well-known desire of the 
German Emperor for a strong navy 
is due, to a large extent, to the in- 
fluence of the German Navy League, 
through its well directed efforts to- 
ward creating a positive and lively 
interest in the navy on the part of 
the people. The efforts of the league 
have been directed with more than 
ordinary ability, and its influence, as 
the result of its efforts, could only be 
entirely satisfactory to those concerned 
in its direction. : 

“A law passed April 10, 1898, pro- 
vided for an increase in the fleet, 
the increase to be completed in six 
years. The strength of the fleet as 
contemplated by this law was at- 
tained in practically one-half the pro- 
posed period, and in January, 1900, 
the increase of the fleet was again 
before the Reichstag, with the result 
that a considerable addition to the 
fleet was authorized in June of that 
year. The building programme of 
this authorization was to cover a pe- 
riod originally intended to extend to 
the year 1916. The fact that the in- 
crease authorized by the law of 1808 
was carried out long before the ex- . 
piration of the period contemplated. 
led ‘the council to refrain from defi- 
nitely fixing the year 1916, but to build 
as financial and other circumstances 
would permit; in other words, to 
complete the programme authorized in 
1900 as rapidly as possible. This pro- 
gramme (1900) is now within a few 
years of completion, and it is highly 
probable that the actual material 
strength in number of ships, without 
counting those over the prescribed 
age, will be reached by 1908, if not in 
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1907. By counting vessels still in 
service, but beyond the efficient age 
limit, the prescribed strength could 
probably be reached in at least three 
years.” 

Lieut. Nulton appends the following 
table showing what is contemplated 
by Germany: 


BUILDING PROGRAM ME. 


Battle- Arm’d Cruis- 
ships. Cr’s. ers. 
Total required 
by law of 1900 38 14 38 
Built and build- 


Me 4 gcse suse cs 
Remaining to 
complete  pro- 
gramme ....... 
Authorized in 
1902-03 budget 


20 II 30 


9 8 
2 3 


Yet to be auth- 

orized to com- 

plete progr’me 7 2 5 

Of Russian naval progress Lieut. 
Nulton has this to say: 

“Reports indicate that this year’s 
building programme contemplates 
three battleships and two armored 
cruisers. Since the adoption of this 
programme, it is reported that the 
promulgation of the” Anglo-Japanese 
alliance has caused an appropriation 
by Russia for four battleships and 
two armored cruisers in addition to 
the regular programme. These ships 
will be built abroad if the capacity 
of the home yards will not admit of 
them being built there.” 

In Japan a new shipbuilding pro- 
gramme is being considered, but has 
not, Lieut. Nulton says, been definitely 
promulgated. It is said that this pro- 
gramme, for the six years beginning 
1904, will comprise the construction 
of four battleships of 15,000 tons each, 
two armored cruisers of 9,900 tons 
each, four second-class cruisers of 
5,000 tons. each, fifteen destroyers and 
fifty torpedo boats. 

France’s building programme for 
this year, while announced to include 
several vessels which will not be laid 
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down until next year, will definitely 
include one battleship, two armored 
cruisers, two destroyers, and sixteen 
torpedo boats, and the purchase of 
material for three battleships and thir- 
teen submarines. 

The British estimates for this year 
and next have already begun, printed 
in American newspapers. They in- 
clude provision for two battleships, 
two armored cruisers, two third-class 
cruisers, four scouts, four torpedo 
boats and four submarines. Last year 
the. ships authorized numbered twen- 
ty-nine, including three battleships 
and six armored cruisers. 

In his introduction to his paper on 
“Naval Construction Abroad,” Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Gibbons gives a 
brief glance at the general tendencies 
of foreign Powers. He says: 

“The construction of ships for the 
fleets of the leading naval powers 
has gone on actively during the last 
year, and the new estimates show 
either an adherence to a well-defined 
programme for a steady increase, or 
a desire to make such additions as the 
present financial condition of the va- 
rious countries warrants.” While 
there has been no marked change in 
the design of the ships, the tendency 
has been toward greater displacement 
in battleships and armored cruisers, 
better protection, and the massing of 
guns of the second caliber in a cen- 
tral citadel instead of separating them 
in casemates. 

“Italy has authorized three more 
ships of the Vittorio Emanuele type, 
which, with a displacement of 12,625 
tons, will carry a main battery of two 
12-inch guns in hooded barbettes and 
12-inch guns in turrets and have a 
speed of 22 knots. 

“France continues to lead in the 
number of submarine and submersible 
torpedo boats laid down, and experi- 
ments are going on with those already 
launched. England has launched five 
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submarines recently authorized, and 
experiments are now going on to de- 
termine the value of the design. Aus- 
tria, Italy, Russia, Sweden and some 
of the South American States are 
experimenting with different types of 
submarines.”—N. Y. Sun. 


THE SHAMELESS SABLE 
SHEEP. 


We have tasted sorrow, we have 
known defeat, 

Looked upon our death when life 
was very sweet; 

Met with many perils, ’scapes by 
lard and sea— 

For never were men so _ reckless, 
never men so free. 


We have loved some women of ev- 
ery land and clime, 

Loved them all most gallantly and 
only for a time. 

We have known the prison and all 
its luckless crew— 

We have met with many men, and 
fought them fairly, too. 


Our fathers gayly fought the laden 
ships of Spain 

To the very gate of Hell and there, 
belike, again. 

They wandered from the Pillars to 
the sand-waste or the ice, 
Staking everything they had on the 

turning of the dice. 


Their bones lie in the Circle, or 
strew the desert sand, 

And some had known the shackle, 
and some had ruled a land— 

But all were men of iron, of lusty 
bone and brawn, 

And never did they worry ’gainst 
the coming of the dawn. 


But buckled on their harness as be- 
fitted those of might 

That cared but for the out-tide and 
a field of bitter fight. 
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Ever the birds they envied that woke 
in their hearts anew 

The wish for the far-fetched trail 
that leads where men are few; 


That leads to the lands where the 
scorching sun lies hot 

On the gold we’re ever seeking, and 
seldom their gain was aught; 

And the reward of the daring labor 
was torture of fire and screw— 

But ever they pressed on a new trail, 
started with hope anew. 


The world has taught us many 
things, and proved a bitter 
nurse 

To never know the better deed and 
ever do the worse— 

Never to know a home place, nor 
ever a friend or kin— 

And great has been our doing of 
evil and of sin. 


We have had our little thoughts, 
done a bit o’ work, 

Dirty, too, and perilous, and never 
did we shirk. 

The townsfolk, cattle-hearted, stayed 
close to hearth and home, 

And the wicked little black sheep: 
went out the world to roam. 


Those who love their fires, are con- 
tent in slothful ease, 

Will never know the joy of strife nor 
yet the bliss of peace. 

The Lord is welcome to them, or we 
be all tried, true men, 

The Devil, he will welcome us—the 
Angels, we ne’er rue them. 


We have done the Devil’s work up 
and down the earth, 

Will he then be hard on us who 
served him from the birth? 

Whatever was the evil done, we did 
it like a man. 

Facing those who faced us, and so: 
would do again. 

BroMLey Gray. 
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Home Baking 


wit 


ROYAL 


Baking Powder 


The United States Agricultural Department 
has issued (and circulates free) a valuable report 
prepared by Mrs. Prof. W. O. Atwater, giving the 
results of elaborate experiments which show the 
great saving from baking at home, as compared 
with cost of buying at the bakers. All bread, 
cake, biscuit, crullers, etc., are very much fresher, 
cleaner, cheaper and more wholesome when 
made at home with Royal Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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MR. LABOUCHERE AND DU- 
MAS. 


From London Truth. 


The French have just celebrated 
“the centenary of the birth of Alex- 
andre Dumas, and it has been the 
occastion for various stories being 
published about him. Years ago [ 
used to know him very well, and once 
I had the honor of being presented 
"by him as his son. It happened in 
this way. I was passing through 
Genoa and went into a restaurant. 
I found Dumas there, who welcomed 
‘me. By his side sat a girl dressed as 
a Circassian boy, whom he introduced 
to me as Emile. I am, in traveling, 
always charitably and I 
therefore suppose that Emile may 
have been his granddaughter. Any- 
how, Emile and he had just landed 
from a yacht, and, like myself, were 
wpassing the day at Genoa. Dumas 
proposed that we should take a 
carriage and go to see a show villa 
in the neighborhood. Emile, Dumas 
(for some reason without a hat) and 
‘I therefore started on this expedition. 
When we reached the villa we were 
told that it was not open to the 
public on that day. “Inform your 
master,” said Dumas to the servant, 
“that Alexandre Dumas is at his 
door.” 

The servant returned and told us 
we could enter. We were ushered 
into a dining room, where an Italian 
was breakfasting surrounded by a 
very fine family. Dumas was some- 
what taken aback for a moment, but 
introduced Emile and me vaguely as 
“mes enfants.” As we were asked 
to sit down to the breakfast we made 
ourselves at home. After the meal 


inclined, 
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was over the owner offered to show 
us his garden. He and Dumas walked 
first. Emile and I wandered about 
hand in hand to denote our broth- 
erly and sisterly affection. The Cir- 
cassian was of a playful mood, and 
«confided to me that Dumas was of 
a jealous disposition—which grand- 
fathers sometimes are. He had one 
eye to the beauties of the garden 
and another on his children. To car- 
ry out the joke Emile and I embraced 
each other. “What are you doing?” 
said Dumas. I replied that I was 
embracing my sister. As he could 
not well object to this, I think that 
for once I had the better of the 
lady’s eminent grandfather. 


—e 


THE GUNNER’S CATECHISM. 


Tus little book, written by Capt. 
W. R. Hamilton, Artillery Corps, is 
designed to meet a long felt want. 
It is a series of questions and an- 
swers—given in an untechnical lan- 
guage and therefore easily under- 
stood—on all the subjects in gun- 
nery that applicants for examination 


to either first or second class gun- 
ners are required to know. 

As it is up to date, and complete, 
it is for its purposes the very best 
book ever written on the subject. 
We understand that the first edition 
is already exhausted, and the pub- 
lishers—John Wiley & Sons—are 
now about to print another edition 
of 2,000 copies. The State of Massa- 
chusetts has ordered 200 copies for 
its heavy artillery, but throughout 
the regular artillery both officers and 
non-commissioned officers are its 
warmest supporters. The authors 
have done their work well, and the 
publishers have brought out the book 
in an excellent form and style. 
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United Service 


We think there is united service in 
Scott’s Emulsion. There are cod-liver 
oil, hypophosphites and glycerine in it, 
and each of these remedial agents serves 
a .good purpose. 

But the best part of Sco‘t’s Emulsion 
is the way in which it presents cod-liver 
oil. The taste of the oil is disguised so 
that anybody can take it, and Scott’s 
Emulsion positively does not tax diges-- 
tion. ; 

This is the main purpose—to get cod- 
liver oil into your blood without disturb-- 
ing digestion. _ 

And you know what great good cod- 
liver oil doesin the blood. The consump- 
tive, or the person below par, or the one 
with the cold that hangs on—these are 
Scott’s Emulsion cases. 

And then there.are the children! We- 
must remember the ones who are not 
thriving in growth. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 
New York City. 
All Druggists.- 
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LOST FRIENDSHIP. 
From the Boston Courier. 


If at the crisis of his fierce tempta- 
tion 
His guarding angel had not glanced 
aside, 
Or if with armor on and drawn 
sword waiting, 
To fellowship he might not then 
have died. 


But knowing not that then would 
come the tempter 
And knowing not that thus would 
he assail, 
He fell from proud estate that marks 
high manhood, 
Became the thing against which 
good men rail. 


Within him there still lives the kind- 
ly impulse; 
The love for mankind still throbs 
in his heart; 
Sometimes forgetting he dwells in the 
shadows 
He strives to do again a worthy 
part. 


He cannot, learn this self of evil cen- 
sure 
Whose fellows pass with an avert- 
ed gaze; 
He cannot feel that one black hour’s 
action 
Has blotted out that self of other 
days. 


How merciless the punishment of na- 
ture! 

More terrible than law or prison 
bars; 

To lose the fellowship from friendly 
faces, 

Is as if heaven had been bereft of 
stars. 


_ forward!’ 
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A sight for mourning is a brother 
vanquished, 
Condemned to cringe among the 
shadows gray; 
Ah, careful we, lest comes our own 
undoing 
While loudly we rejoice, “we’re 
not as they.” 


“Judge not lest ye are judged,” Di- 
vine injunction! 
But to our armor look before we 
sleep 
And lest we careless grow, we .being 
human, 
Beseech Thee, 
vigil keep. 
Cora LAPHAM HAZArbD. 


angel, strongest, 


“When I was in the Civil War,” 
said General Grosvenor, “I had a 
division commander who was the 
finest looking man on a horse you 
ever saw. He was a good soldier, 
too, but he had some educational de- 
ficiencies. One day he thought to 
drill his division. After some ma- 
neuvering he got them lined up in 
column of fours to start. 

“The proper command is ‘Column, 
The general didn’t know. 
this and he waved his sword in the 
air and yelled, ‘Column!’ Not a 
man moved. The general had a 
voice you could hear half a mile. 
He stood up in his stirrups and 
yelled again, ‘Column!’ Still there 
was no move. Then he turned his 
horse and dashed back to the sol- 
diers. 

“What's the matter?’ he shouted, 
so loud that everybody on the parade 
ground could hear him. ‘Can’t you 
understand when I give a command? 
Column! Column! I'll spell it for 
you, you idiots-—C-o-l-l-o-m!’ "—WN. 
Y. World. ; 
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IMPROVEMENT -OF MANILA 
HARBOR. 


Tue Government contract award- 
ed a short time ago to the Puget 
Sound Bridge and Dredging Com- 
pany for the improvement of the 
harbor of Manila and the building of 
a complete coaling station at Cavité 
is one of the largest contracts of its 
kind ever given to a single concern. 
Three contracts in number, aggre- 
gating about $3,000,000, were award- 
ed. That of the improvement of 
the harbor comprises two contracts 
amounting to $2,500,000, while the 
third and smaller one is for $600,000. 

Harbor improvements comprise the 
dredging of that portion of Manila 
harbor at the mouth of Pasig River, 
4,500 feet wide by -8,11 feet in 
length; in other words, the removal 
of over 5,000,000 cubic yards of ma- 
terial ; 
stone breakwater, the. top of which 
will be finished with a capping of 
concrete; the building of 4,500 feet 
of rough stone with no finish along 
the front of the walled city, follow- 
ing the contour of the famous. Mala- 
can drive. 

The smaller contract is for the 
construction of a coaling station lo- 
cated at Ianglei Point in the vicinity 
of the arsenal at Cavité. The prin- 
cipal work here is the building of 
mammoth steel coal bunkers, for 
which 4,500 tons of structural steel, 
3,500 piles, 500,000 feet of lumber, 
50,000 barrels of cement and a large 
amount of rock from the quarries 
will be used. 


With the building of the break- 
water in Manila Bay, which was 
commenced by the Spanish Govern- 
ment and left half finished, the har- 
bor will be one of the finest in the 
Orient. As the Pasig River is crowd- 
ed when heavy storms are raging, as 
well as the bay, the breakwater con- 
structed will give a refuge to all 
ocean-going craft of the world.—Sci- 
entific American. 


the building of 8,000 feet of . 
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THE Provivent Lire aNp Trust Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


S. W. cor. Fourth and Chestnut sts. 
(Nos. 401-409.) 


Insurance in force ..$147,Cc00,000 


Assets 


Life insurance is needed by all 
classes—by men of small, of moder- 
ate, and of large incomes. It is 
needed by many to save their families 
from poverty or dependence, and by 
others as a protection against the de- 
privation of comforts, conveniences 
and refinemnts of living which, by 
use, have become necessities. 

A man may be oblig:d respecting 
many things to be satisfied with in- 
ferior quality; the best may be be- 
yond the reach of his purse. But in 
selecting a life insurance company 
he must have the best; the protection 
for family and dependents must be 
absolutely sure. Happily the best in 
life insurance is likely to be the cheap- 
est. The same fidelity, skill and care 
which are necessary to guarantee the 
future security of a company, result 
in the lowest cost. A good test, 
therefore, to apply, is to determine 
whether the organization and the 
surroundings of a company exclude 
all doubt as to future security. In 
determining this, the question of cost 
is determined also. The Provident 
Life and Trust Company invites in- 
quiry as to its organization and the 
provisions for safety afforded. 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 
President. 


A superbly illustrated sixteen page 
magazine of unusual. interest to in- 
telligent people sent free upon re- 
quest. Address Box 1413, Philadel- 
phia Pa., naming this paper. 
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Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of War, 
was born in Clinton, Oneida County, 
New York, February 15, 1845. In 1864 
he was graduted from Hamilton Col- 
lege, where his father was professor 
of mathematics. After graduation 
from the University Law School in the 
city of New York in 1867 he was ad- 
mitted to the Barand engaged in active 


practice of his profession in New York 
City; in a few years he became promi- 
nent both as a lawyer and as a leader 
of the reform element of the Republi- 
can Party. Mr. Root has held the 
office of president of the New Eng- 
land Association, president of the 
Union League Club and president of 
the Republican Club of the city of 
New York. 

Devoting himsclf closely to his 
chosen work, he rapidly acquired an 
extensive practice, particulariy in cor- 
poration cases, in many of the most 
famous of which, in the annals of New 
York, he was the counsel. Few law- 
yers of to-day have so remarkable a 
record of success in cases entrusted 
to their care. He was leading counsel 
in the celebrated contest growing out 
of the will of the late A. T. Stewart, 
through the schemes of alleged Irish 
heirs. He was counsel in the Broadway 
surface railroad litigation, the Sugar 
Trust contest, the Aqueduct litigation, 
and, in one of the most sensational 
cases of modern times, he successfully 
defended Robert Ray Hamilton in the 
suit brought about through the ma- 
chinations of the notorious Eva Mann. 
While serving as a United States Dis- 
trict Attorney he convicted Joseph D. 
Fish, president of the Marine Bank, 
of criminal complicity in connection 
with the celebrated Grant-Ward 
frauds. He participated with much 
distinction as chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee and leader on the 
floor of the Republican majority dur- 
ing the Constitutional Convention of 
New York in 1894. 

His practice as a lawyer was char- 
acterized by constant work in the 
preparation of cases, and the wonder- 
ful power of concentration which en- 
abled him to penetrate quickly to the 
marrow of the subject under investi- 
gation. His arguments seldom failed 
to carry a comprehensive understand- 
ing and clear conviction to those 
whom he has from time to time been 
called upon to address. 

So forceful was his analysis and ex- 
posure of municipal corruption in the 
famous address delivered at Cooper 
Union during the Presidential cam- 
paign in 1892 that, at the time, the 
boldness of his assault astonished his 
hearers, but in the light of the Lexow 
exposures, following the Parkhurst 
agitation, his arraignment of evil- 
doers was completely justified. 

Subsequent to the close of the Span- 
ish-American War, the condition of 
affairs demanded that the office of Sec- 
retary of War should be filled by a 
lawyer of great administrative ability 
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ROOT. 


and one in the full possession of his 
mental and physical powers. The 
duties of the office were most intricate 
and complicated and called for physi- 
cal self-sacrifice that few men are able 
to give to the work. No Secretary of 
War since the day of Edwin M. Stan- 
ton has had anything like the difficul- 
ties to adjust, the opposition to over- 
come and the new systems to inaugur- 
ate. Called suddenly from his legal 
profession in the city of New York, 
Mr. Root found himself confronted 
with the task of placing an army of 
70,000 men in the Philippine Islands to 
put down an insurrection attended 
with almost universal sympathy, if 
not the active support, of the inhabi- 
tants of those islands; communication 
was difficult and treachery, suspicion 
and assassination confronted the 
troops at every step. While called 
upon to conduct affairs with great 
firmness, the Secretary of War con- 
stantly held in view the necessity for 
carrying conviction to the minds of 
the inhabitants of all those islands 
that the American Army was not there 
for the purpose of exploitation, and 
that, having received the territory 
from the Spanish Government, the 
great duty devolved upon the United 
States of providing a proper govern- 
ment which would convey to the Philip- 
pine people some idea of the benefits to 
be derived from living under our flag. 

In the midst of this great work the 
Secretary was, early in his official 
career, compelled to take up the great 
burden of sending the Chinese Expedi- 
tion to rescue our Minister and his 
household. This expedition was con- 
ducted under instructions prepared by 
the Secretary of War, and nearly all 
of the most important questions aris- 
ing during that trying period were left 
to his decision. That American inter- 
ests were well protected and that our 
country emerged from the very com- 
plicated situation with every cause for 
self-satisfaction is a matter of history. 

To the untiring and painstaking ef- 
forts of Mr. Root is greatly due the 
establishment of civil government in 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands, 
and the success of stable government 
far beyond just expectation: in the 
island of Cuba. 

The solution by Mr. Root of thou- 
sands of intricate legal questions, in- 
volving to a great extent our National 
honor, in the adjustment of civil and 
military affairs in Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands stands 
without parallel. In the midst of this 
vast work he has been called upon to 
reorganize the army, to change our 
staff system and to build up a system 
of education and training for the 
army which will long stand as a 
monument to his masterly ability. 

It bodes well for the Republic when 
men of Mr. Root’s character are will- 
ing to give up the compensation of 
well-merited professional success and 
the comforts of home to devote their 
lives to the restless and increasing 
whirl of official life in these modern 
days at the National Capital. 








